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Commencement  Address,  1987 

Text:  A disciple  is  not  above  his  teacher,  nor  a servant  above  his  master ; it  is 
enough  for  the  disciple  to  be  like  his  teacher,  and  the  servant  like  his 
master.  If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebul,  how  much 
more  will  they  malign  those  of  his  household.  So  have  no  fear  of  them;  for 
nothing  is  covered  that  will  not  be  revealed,  or  hidden  that  will  not  be 
known.  What  / tell  you  in  the  dark,  utter  in  the  light;  and  what  you  hear 
whispered,  proclaim  upon  the  housetops.  And  do  not  fear  those  who  k}H 
the  body  but  cannot  kill  the  soul;  rather  fear  the  one  who  can  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell.  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a penny?  And  not  one 
of  them  will  fall  to  the  ground  without  your  Father’s  will.  But  even  the 
hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  not,  therefore;  you  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows.  So  everyone  who  acknowledges  me  before  men 
and  women,  I also  will  acknowledge  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven; 
but  whoever  denies  me  before  men  and  women,  I also  will  deny  before 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven  (Matthew  10:24-33).  on  t^ie  whole  armor 
of  God,  that  you  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  For 
we  are  not  contending  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  principali- 
ties, against  the  powers,  against  the  world  rulers  of  this  present  darkness, 
against  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places.  Therefore 
take  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  you  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the 
evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand.  Stand  therefore,  having  girded  your 
loins  with  truth,  and  having  put  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and 
having  shod  your  feet  with  the  equipment  of  the  gospel  of  peace;  besides 
all  these,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  with  which  you  can  quench  all  the 
flaming  darts  of  the  evil  one.  And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.  Pray  at  all  times  in  the 
Spirit,  with  all  prayer  and  supplication.  To  that  end  keep  alert  with  all 
perseverance,  making  supplication  for  all  the  saints,  and  also  for  me,  that 
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utterance  may  be  given  me  in  opening  my  mouth  boldly  to  proclaim  the 
mysteiy  of  the  gospel,  for  which  I am  an  ambassador  in  chains,  that  I may 
declare  it  boldly,  as  I ought  to  spea\  (Ephesians  6: 1 1-20). 

Marginality  is  never  easy  to  speak  about,  least  of  all  on  an  occasion  of 
such  affirmation  as  this,  certainly  not  in  this  “citadel  of  centralism.” 
For  those  of  you  who  now  begin  ministry,  and  those  who  mark  a contin- 
uation in  ministry,  and  lor  all  of  us  who  anguish  over  our  baptism,  however, 
marginality  increasingly  characterizes  our  situation  ol  laith  in  American 
culture.  Faith  and  life  as  we  have  professed  and  embraced  them  are,  on  the 
face  of  it,  less  compelling  intellectually,  less  secure  morally,  less  noticed  po- 
litically than  has  ever  been  the  case  in  American  culture.  In  our  buoyancy 
on  this  day,  we  take  notice  that  lively  faith  is  awkward,  and  faithful  living 
becomes  more  costly.  I want  to  think  with  you  about  the  awkwardness  and 
the  costliness  that  now  await  us. 

The  marginality  of  our  faith  leads  me  to  ask,  in  the  face  of  that  awk- 
wardness and  costliness,  how  do  we  keep  faith  so  that  we  do  not  join  in  or 
drop  out,  so  that  we  do  not  become  public  people  who  go  through  the  mo- 
tions in  order  to  support  the  dominant  orthodoxies,  or  drop  out  and  become 
chaplains  of  our  private  archetypes  which  screen  out  the  danger.  The  first 
problem  is  not  to  persuade  the  others  (as  in  “church  growth”),  but  how  we 
ourselves  embrace  and  profess  seriously  and  joyously  in  our  season  of  mar- 
ginality. My  sense  is  that  we  must  believe  and  trust  and  obey  precisely  w'here 
we  may  well  end  our  days  in  cynicism  and  our  nights  may  well  end  in 
despair,  because  the  news  entrusted  to  us  is  good  news,  but  it  is  (when 
rightly  heard)  unwelcome  news  except  for  those  who  embrace  the  margin- 
ality. 


I 

The  days  of  our  marginality  will  drive  us  to  cynicism,  because  other  pow- 
ers, other  values,  and  other  loyalties  are,  on  the  face  of  it,  more  compelling 
and  effective  than  this  suffering  love  made  fiesh.  The  movers  who  traffic  in 
security  and  the  takers  who  traffic  in  affluence  and  the  hucksters  who  traffic 
in  faith  are  so  formidable.  They  do  a layer  of  good,  so  it  seems  better  to 
accommodate  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  good  that  can  be  salvaged,  until 
we  have  joined  them  in  the  possible  and  the  pragmatic,  and  we  have  toned 
down  the  demand  of  peace  and  the  harshness  of  justice  and  the  unsettling 
liberation  questions  seem  less  urgent  and  much  too  demanding. 

During  the  day,  when  we  have  our  wits  about  us  and  we  want  to  do  well. 
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and  be  well  thought  of  and  succeed,  we  will  be  driven  to  cynicism  which 
we  can  justify  in  the  name  of  growth  or  zeal.  We  will  be  driven  to  cynicism, 
I submit,  unless  we  have  stories  to  tell  of  triumphant  innocence , unless  we  have 
tales  to  recite  to  each  other  about  how  the  awkwardness  and  the  costliness 
have  been  borne  in  joy,  unless  we  have  songs  to  sing  about  gifts  invading  us 
in  our  emptied  trust.  Insofar  as  the  tale  of  Jesus  functions  ecclesiologically 
and  not  just  Christologically,  the  stories  told  by  the  evangelists  of  trium- 
phant innocence  mean  to  guard  the  church’s  vitality  in  a situation  of  empire 
which  made  the  Jesus  community  desperately  marginal.  Tales  are  told  of 
the  poor,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  dead,  the  lepers  who  live  and  dance  and 
go  home,  and  an  occasional  story  of  a leader  who  came  at  night  to  enquire. 
Tales  are  told  to  enact  and  assert  persuasive  grounds  for  faith,  to  keep  the 
marginal  faithful  from  selling  out  or  dropping  out,  to  keep  the  faithful  mar- 
ginal and  unencumbered  for  obedience.  This  is  a tale  to  embrace,  legitimate, 
and  live  in  marginality  where  power  is  given  and  life  is  reblown  by  the 
power  of  the  Wind  which  can  be  neither  summoned  nor  resisted. 

I dare  then,  in  this  moment  of  centrality,  offer  to  you  one  such  story  of 
triumphant  innocence.  It  is  so  obvious,  I am  almost  embarrassed  to  mention 
it,  because  such  tales  are  definitionally  embarrassing.  It  is  this  David  in  I 
Samuel  17.  Israel  never  tired  of  speaking  of  David,  for  David  is  our  tale  of 
triumphal  innocence  who  never  conceded  reality  to  his  adversaries,  and  who 
rarely  purchased  life  through  cynicism.  He  did  on  occasion,  but  not  in  the 
main  story  line  of  his  life. 

In  this  tale — told  as  a guard  against  cynicism — David  is  just  like  us,  just 
finished  with  graduation  and  on  to  ordination  (he  called  it  anointing).  He 
also  was  freshly  credentialed.  In  the  very  next  chapter  after  the  secret  cre- 
dentialing  (I.  Sam.  16:11-13),  he  arrives  at  the  front  line  with  lunch  for  his 
“heroic”  brothers.  Predictably  nobody  cares  about  David,  or  notices  him  or 
how  glad  he  is  to  be  there.  He  is  marginal  to  the  scene.  He  smells  the  fear 
in  Saul’s  camp.  He  notices  that  his  entire  community  is  marginal.  They  are 
terrified,  his  brother  is  sullen,  Saul  is  immobilized.  Nobody  has  the  wits  or 
the  courage  to  mount  an  initiative,  because  the  rulers  of  this  age  are  loud, 
fearsome,  and  compelling.  Israel  wants  to  shrivel  and  be  very  quiet,  and 
hope  no  one  will  notice  them. 

The  moribund  quiet  of  Israel  is  a response  to  the  shrill  assertiveness  of 
Goliath  who  is  the  whole  military-industrial-technological  enterprise  per- 
sonified, who  not  only  traffics  in  arms,  but  trades  on  intimidation.  He  rushes 
not  only  to  the  barricades,  but  into  the  frail  hearts  of  the  Israelites  and  emp- 
ties them  of  their  hope.  The  great  threat  of  the  giant  is  not  too  much 
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strength,  but  it  is  that  Israel  will  lose  heart  and  be  no  adequate  vessel  for  the 
spirit  or  resolve  of  Yahvveh. 

There  is  this  dispirited  Israel  and  this  terrifying,  marginalizing  giant. 
And  there  is  David  who  takes  this  meeting  as  the  place  of  his  ministry. 
There  is  this  David  who  will  embrace  neither  the  pitiful  reticence  of  Saul 
nor  the  loud  abrasiveness  of  Goliath,  but  who  will,  from  other  sources,  have 
a different  say  and  live  a different  act,  who  will  permit  neither  dull  fear  nor 
loud  pizzazz  to  define  his  life  or  his  faith. 

David — or  the  story  teller — seems  to  have  read  George  Lindbeck  well 
and  carefully.  David  knows  that  what  counts  first  is  to  speak  rightly,  to 
show  that  Israelites  talk  differently  and  are  governed  by  different  rules  of 
speech  that  concede  nothing  to  the  cowardice  of  Saul  or  the  aggressiveness 
of  the  Philistines.  So  David  speaks.  He  speaks  at  length  twice.  He  addresses 
Saul  in  his  cowardice,  he  addresses  Goliath  in  his  gloating  power.  David  has 
two  conversation  partners  who  would  drive  him  to  cynicism.  And  he  speaks. 
David  speaks  to  keep  the  story  going.  David  speaks  perhaps  to  guard  his 
own  faith  and  courage,  perhaps  like  whistling  a happy  tune  when  you  are 
afraid.  More  than  that,  David  speaks  these  words  against  cynicism  for  all 
his  followers  in  marginality  who  may  be  tempted  to  participate  either  in 
Saul’s  paralysis  or  in  accommodation  to  Philistine  power.  David’s  speaking 
is  a speaking  offered  to  us  in  our  quite  similar  marginality,  to  us  who  face 
frightened,  stupified  fellows  and  powerful  giants  with  long  coats  of  armor. 

First,  David  speaks  to  Saul  (vv.  34-37).  Saul  had  just  said  to  David,  “You 
are  not  able  to  go  against  this  Philistine  to  fight  with  him”  (v.  33).  Saul 
thinks  the  conflict  is  over  and  lost,  but  he  has  not  yet  reckoned  with  David 
and  his  speech.  David  responds  with  a powerful  innocence.  He  tells  Saul  of 
past  times  when,  with  simple  courage,  he  guided  the  sheep.  He  would  kill 
a bear  or  a lion  or  whatever  threatened.  David  is  fearless  and  effective.  He 
knows  who  he  is  and  where  he  has  been.  He  utters  the  word  which  marks 
his  role.  He  has  “delivered”  the  sheep  from  the  mouth  of  a lion  or  a bear, 
and  he  can  kill  a lion  or  a bear,  or  a Philistine  or  any  other  wild  animal. 
Indeed,  says  David,  I will  do  that  to  anybody  who  defies  “the  living  God 
(v.  36). 

The  speech  is  a skillful,  rhetorical  move,  because  David  knows  how  we 
must  speak  if  we  are  to  fend  off  cynicism.  The  speech  is  about  courage  and 
enemies  and  danger.  But  all  of  a sudden  David  introduces  into  the  conver- 
sation a new  narrative  dimension  not  yet  included  by  Saul  and  not  acknowl- 
edged by  Goliath,  a breathtaking  formulation,  “the  living  God."  Not  your 
standard  political  flag  or  your  religious  cliche,  but  a living  actor  in  the 
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drama  whose  power  and  presence  and  purpose  reposition  everyone  in  the 
drama.  In  David’s  situation  of  marginality,  David  did  not  succumb,  because 
he  had  an  openness  to  this  third  power.  He  had  the  words  to  speak  about 
this  third  power.  He  had,  moreover,  the  courage  to  utter  them  against  the 
closed  world  of  Saul  and  Goliath  who  would  never  countenance  such  talk 
or  such  a vitality.  The  odd  claim  of  “the  living  God’’  reshapes  the  conflict 
in  ways  that  neither  Saul  nor  Goliath  could  discern. 

David  makes  one  other  marvelously  skillful  move  in  this  speech.  He  had 
used  the  word  “deliver.”  David  himself  was  the  subject  of  the  verb.  “I  de- 
livered from  the  bear.  I delivered  from  the  lion.  I will  deliver  from  the 
Philistines.”  And  then,  for  no  reason  except  narrative  cunning,  the  subject 
becomes  the  object.  A new  active  subject  intrudes  into  the  speech  as  David 
says,  “The  Lord  God  who  delivered  from  the  paw  of  the  lion  and  the  bear 
will  deliver  from  this  Philistine.”  David  is  not  the  deliverer.  He  is  the  deliv- 
ered one.  The  subject  is  now  Yahweh,  the  one  who  delivers.  We  are  thirty- 
seven  verses  into  this  long  chapter,  and  this  is  the  first  mention  of  Yahweh. 
It  is  like  a long  political  speech  in  which  the  name  of  the  candidate  is  with- 
held until  the  climax,  and  then  the  name  must  be  on  the  lips  of  David,  on 
the  lips  of  the  innocent  one,  the  only  one  who  has  not  succumbed  to  false 
reading  of  the  situation,  the  only  one  who  had  not  conceded  Philistine  def- 
initions of  reality.  Of  course  the  Philistines  would  never  utter  this  dangerous 
name.  The  oddity  is  that  Saul  would  never  speak  it  either,  because  he 
thought  the  name  of  Yahweh  was  irrelevant  to  the  reality  of  life.  Only 
David  has  the  freedom  to  speak  it,  because  David  has  for  a moment  taken 
his  mind  off  himself  and  his  situation.  For  a moment,  he  is  not  focused  on 
the  taunts  of  Goliath  or  the  depression  of  Saul,  and  in  that  moment  David 
turns  to  the  one  who  characteristically  changes  situations. 

David  utters  the  name.  In  that  moment  of  naming,  David  makes  avail- 
able to  Saul  and  to  all  the  generations  of  listeners  since  then  (including  us) 
the  long  recital  of  inexplicable  transformations  and  inversions  by  which 
marginal  ones  are  made  free,  empires  are  made  weak,  dead  people  are  made 
alive,  and  the  world  begins  again.  What  a speech,  to  insert  into  a situation 
of  harsh,  hopeless  marginality,  all  carried  on  the  lips  of  the  one  who  knows 
something  about  power  that  is  not  domesticated  to  the  dominant  shaping. 
It  is  this  awesome  knowledge,  memory,  capacity  to  speak  outside  the  reg- 
nant definitions  that  keeps  us  from  cowardly,  crass  cynicism.  Indeed,  I be- 
lieve the  story  has  been  kept  and  told  precisely  so  we  could  hear  particularly 
this  speech,  and  hear  it  again. 

Saul  is  almost  brought  to  his  senses.  He  responds  in  v.  37  with  an  aston- 
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ished,  “Wow.”  But  Saul  in  his  fear  has  not  quite  got  it  right,  for  he  wants 
yet  to  dress  David  in  his  helmet  and  armor  and  sword,  because  he  knows  of 
no  other  weapons.  He  has  let  Philistine  power  define  for  him  the  tools  by 
which  he  could  survive  and  win.  David  immediately  recognizes  that  Saul's 
weapons  are  the  clothes  of  defeat.  If  you  want  to  be  killed  by  the  Philistines, 
imitate  the  Philistine,  dress  like  him,  think  like  him,  and  talk  like  him,  and 
you  will  die.  David  sees  that  Saul  has  hopelessly  succumbed,  because  Saul 
does  not  have  a clue  about  “the  whole  armor  of  God,”  about  the  breastplate 
of  righteousness  or  the  helmet  of  salvation  or  the  sword  of  the  spirit  (Eph. 
6:14-17).  David  resists  Saul’s  tired,  defeated,  defeatist  conventions.  David 
knows  that  the  possibility  of  life  permits  no  reliance  on  old-age  constructs. 
David  departs  Saul  with  inadequate  weapons  to  face  the  giant,  except  that 
David  knows  the  story.  He  has  memories  of  deliverance.  He  knows  the 
name  which  summons  alternatives.  And  he  knows  how  to  speak  rightly, 
whereby  he  speaks  a new  identity  for  himself  and  his  cohorts.  He  and  his 
followers  are  now  objects  of  resilient  deliverance  . . . and  he  will  never  per- 
mit the  memory,  the  name,  and  the  speech  to  grow  cynical  or  cowardly. 

Of  course  David  is  not  quite  finished.  The  narrator  now  requires  a sec- 
ond, extended  speech,  this  one  in  a tougher  circumstance.  This  is  Paul  be- 
fore Agrippa,  Luther  at  Worms,  King  at  Selma,  Tutu  before  Johannesburg, 
Michnik  before  the  Polish  government,  Weisel  to  Reagan.  In  this  moment 
of  truth  addressed  to  phony  power,  David  is  not  aggressive,  but  he  is  not 
apologetic.  He  is  rooted  in  a memory,  a name,  and  a speech  to  which  Goliath 
has  no  access  and  in  which  he  has  no  interest.  David  must  speak  finally  to 
Goliath  who  is  not  predisposed,  as  was  Saul,  to  grant  him  a serious  hearing. 
Goliath  taunts,  “Come  here,  boy,  and  I will  feed  you  to  the  birds”  (v.  44). 

David  knows  the  difference  between  the  conventional  weapons  of  people 
dominated  by  the  Philistine  notions  of  plausibility,  and  his  own  arsenal. 
“You  come  with  sword  and  spear  and  javelin”  (v.  45).  Of  course  David 
would  not  fight  with  these  weapons.  The  Pentagon  has  not  noticed  that  if 
you  have  too  many  weapons,  it  takes  all  your  energy  just  to  maintain  them. 
And  much  of  the  Church  has  not  noticed  how  lean  the  faithful  company 
must  always  travel.  So  David  said,  “But  1 come  in  the  name  of  Yahweh  of 
the  troops,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel”  (v.  45).  David  does  not  even 
mention  the  five  smooth  stones  which  have  excessively  fascinated  us.  Power 
is  in  the  name.  And  you  Goliath  have  defied  this  living  God.  And  you  can- 
not do  that. 

What  a mouthful!  Goliath  had  thought,  as  we  have  been  wont  to  say  with 
our  much  power,  that  he  had  a shameless  moral  right  to  do  what  he  wanted, 
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because  there  was  no  answerability  beyond  his  own  awesome  power.  But  in 
the  face  of  that  shamelessness  which  breeds  where  there  is  great  power, 
David  utters  the  name,  and  all  of  a sudden,  worldly  dominance  is  recast 
simply  as  arrogant  defiance.  The  change  happens  because  of  the  name. 

David  continues,  “This  day  Yahweh  will  deliver  you  into  my  hand”  (v. 
46).  David  loves  the  word  “deliver”  on  his  lips.  David  does  not  explain  to 
the  immobilized  giant,  but  David  does  not  doubt.  “I  will  strike,  I will  cut 
off  your  head,  I will  give  your  body  to  the  birds”  (v.  46).  “I  will  to  you  do 
what  you  propose  to  do  to  me.”  It  takes  three  verbs  to  get  it  said  with  deci- 
siveness. The  reason  that  you,  Goliath,  are  now  the  object  of  this  action  (and 
not  the  actor)  is  because  of  the  powerful  name  of  Yahweh  who  intrudes  and 
changes  the  outcome  of  events,  because  the  odd  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 
than  human  strength. 

Then  David  adds  the  final  humiliation.  Be  it  known  to  you,  O Goliath, 
that  this  narrative  is  not  even  interested  in  you.  You  are  not  a focal  point  of 
this  nicely  articulated  narrative  theology.  Do  not  imagine  you  are  that  im- 
portant or  that  the  Lord  of  the  troops  is  much  impressed  with  you.  This 
narrative  is  not  about  the  losers,  enemies  of  the  living  God,  pitiful  as  they 
are.  The  narrative  is,  “that  the  earth  may  know  there  is  a God  in  Israel,” 
that  this  assembly  of  Israel  might  get  it  right,  that  the  power  of  God  is  not 
displayed  in  sword  or  spear  or  in  any  of  the  conventional  controls  of  State 
or  Church  or  Party.  The  only  reason  such  conventions  work  at  all  is  that 
the  whole  company  of  Saul  has  forgotten  its  own  story  and  has  adopted  as 
true  the  false  story  of  Goliath.  David  draws  very  close  to  the  truth  with 
which  the  Bible  so  struggles,  that  the  power  of  the  God  who  gives  life  is  not 
readily  packaged  or  easily  contained  in  any  of  our  conventions.  The  God  of 
freedom  and  justice  and  peace  and  humaneness  breaks  out  in  raw  ways  that 
regularly  surprise  the  rulers  of  this  age,  whether  the  one  surprised  is  an 
arrogant  Philistine  or  a hopeless  Israelite. 

As  you  know,  Goliath  does  not  answer.  What  could  he  say?  Long  before 
the  slingshot  of  David,  it  is  the  speech  of  David  that  has  already  destroyed 
the  giant.  The  battle  is  not  for  arms,  but  for  imagination.  Goliath  is  speech- 
less, robbed  of  his  phony  arrogance,  exposed  in  his  phony  identity,  exposed 
and  therefore  mute.  Goliath  did  not  plan  to  yield,  but  he  will.  Perhaps  he 
already  begins  to  notice  that  the  game  is  over  and  his  power  melts  away. 
His  presumed  world,  it  dawns  on  him,  does  not  exist,  for  the  name  and  the 
speech  have  drawn  him  into  another  world  where  his  modes  of  power  are 
an  irrelevant  fraud. 

The  actual  killing  takes  two  quick  verses  (vv.  50-51),  because  it  is  the 
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speech  of  marginality  that  counts.  The  tale  requires  a quick  wrap-up.  Saul 
asks,  "Hey,  boy,  what  is  your  name?”  (v.  58).  David  answers  him,  but  he 
does  not  quite  tell  him  his  name. 

Now  aside  from  the  uninteresting  question  of  historicity  (which  need  not 
detain  us),  this  text  has  a proposal  for  us.  The  story  may  have  been  formed 
to  celebrate  David.  But  it  is  also  for  us  in  our  growing  marginality.  It  is  a 
forceful,  friendly  assertion  to  us  that  life  need  not  be  lived  on  the  terms  of 
dulled  Saul  or  brazen  Goliath.  Those  are  not  the  options  before  us,  because 
neither  is  an  act  of  trust.  There  is  another  “more  excellent  way”  that  keeps 
our  living  free  from  the  corruptions  of  fear  and  power.  It  is  a tale  of  victory 
of  course,  or  we  would  not  tell  it.  But  what  impresses  us  is  that  David  is 
rendered  in  this  story  in  such  innocence.  He  is  not  complicated.  He  is  not 
vexed  about  theological  obscurantism.  He  is  not  mystified  by  political 
power.  He  does  not  explain  or  calculate.  He  knows  the  name,  and  his  two 
powerful  speeches  build  out  from  the  name.  They  move  toward  the  crucial 
verb  “deliver,”  which  is  one  of  our  most  subversive  words.  It  bespeaks  Ex- 
odus. The  word  asserts  (with  Zimmerli’s  formula)  that  we  know'  what  Go- 
liath and  Saul  never  guessed:  Yahweh  will  not  be  subject  to  the  landscape 
of  the  Philistines,  nor  to  the  weariness  of  Israel. 

I propose  to  you  today  who  make  a beginning,  or  a continuation,  that 
story  is  of  the  kind  for  our  marginal  situation  of  ministry  in  our  culture.  We 
may  tell  it  and  its  kind  often,  and  if  we  do,  we  will  never  sell  out.  We  sell 
out  because  w'e  wrear  Saul’s  armor,  we  imitate  the  Philistines,  we  doubt  Dav- 
id’s speech,  we  forget  the  name,  we  are  incapable  of  radical  freedom  to 
speak  the  w'orld  different,  and  eventually  we  try  to  explain.  But  the  living 
God  on  the  lips  of  David  invites  us  otherwise,  not  to  fear  or  to  selling  out, 
but  to  living.  In  the  horizon  of  the  living  God,  David  is  the  one  who  lives. 
The  others  have  quit  and  grown  mute.  They  have  no  story,  no  speech,  no 
word,  no  pow'er.  By  the  end  of  the  story,  they  do  not  exist. 

II 

But  then,  after  the  victory  of  trustful  innocence,  David  had  to  go  home 
at  night.  When  the  noise  of  sword,  spear,  and  javelin  stopped,  and  the  flash 
of  vindication  for  his  faithfulness  subsided,  he  was  alone.  The  aloneness  of 
the  night,  after  the  powerful  faith  of  the  day,  is  a dangerous  time.  It  can  end 
one  in  lonely  despair. 

The  despair  comes  from  w'ondering  if  the  victory  of  the  day  happened,  if 
it  is  real,  if  the  well-practiced  rules  of  speech  are  in  fact  about  anything,  it 
indeed  there  is  a living  God.  Or  is  it  all  a matter  of  luck  and  playing  a role 
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we  ourselves  do  not  believe?  As  the  night  wears  on,  there  is  wondering 
about  the  next  day  and  the  next  Goliath  and  the  next  Saul  and  one  asks,  can 
you  do  it  all  over  again?  Because  after  Goliath  there  are  still  another  dozen 
chapters  of  Saul  to  get  through.  In  the  night  you  have  the  sense  of  being 
excessively  lucky  but  not  really  believing  your  own  speech,  and  then  won- 
dering, if  you  were  that  faithful,  and  so  blessed  by  the  power  of  God  . . . 
why  is  the  night  so  long  and  so  lonely,  and  why  am  I not  celebrated  and 
noticed  and  visited?  The  loneliness  of  the  night  is  no  better  for  the  marginal 
than  is  the  power  of  the  day,  because  we  are  not  invited  to  the  parties  still 
held  by  the  unskilled  giants. 

The  long  night  passes  and  we  are  unvisited.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  to 
visit.  One  reaches  the  point  of  being  unappreciated  and  wondering,  after  the 
risk  of  the  day,  why  there  is  not  more  active  solace  at  night.  The  aloneness 
is  so  unending.  It  will  be  so  for  you  who  begin  ministry,  and  it  will  not  be 
less  so  if  you  endure  in  it.  The  rhetoric  of  the  day  sounds  in  retrospect  so 
thin.  One  wonders  why  we  expected  Saul  or  Goliath  to  believe  these  care- 
fully wrought  speeches,  or  why  the  earth  would  know  there  is  a God  in 
Israel,  when  even  this  primal  Israelite  begins  to  doubt. 

It  is  so  hard  to  be  up  with  courage  for  the  day,  and  then  not  have  a greater 
high  at  night.  One  is  tempted  to  quit,  to  settle  for  things  closer,  and  less 
public.  The  speech  sounds  empty  and  the  rhetoric  does  not  play  well  in  our 
silence. 

I have  wondered  what  David  did  in  the  night,  that  we  might  replicate. 
And  of  course  the  answer  is  that  he  sang  and  played  the  Psalms.  We  shall 
end  in  lonely  despair  unless  we  have  songs  of  faith  to  sing  at  night,  not  new 
songs,  but  the  songs  our  mothers  and  fathers  have  sung  in  such  times  of 
abandonment. 

But  which  song?  I think  not  Psalm  8 in  its  celebration,  “What  is  man” 
(generic  or  otherwise),  for  the  honesty  of  the  night  is  no  time  for  such  buoy- 
ancy. I think  not  Psalm  51,  for  David  this  night  had  no  guilt  left  from  the 
day,  to  ask  God  to  blot  out  his  transgressions.  Nor,  I think  did  he  sing  Psalm 
137,  not  because  it  was  dated  so  much  later,  but  because  David  had  done 
enough  bashing  that  he  had  no  need  just  then  for  more  vengeance. 

So  I make  this  proposal.  My  hunch,  and  you  will  have  to  take  my  word 
for  it,  is  that  he  sang  Psalm  13 1 — because  the  safe  ground  against  lonely 
despair  in  the  night  is  a song  of  yielding  trust.  The  greatness  of  David,  out  of 
this  encounter  with  Saul  and  Goliath,  is  that  he  did  not  claim  anything  for 
himself  or  point  to  himself.  All  of  the  rhetoric  is  toward  Yahweh.  David 
understood  that  he  was  at  most  a willing  instrument  for  the  living  God  of 
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Israel.  David  finished  the  day  with  a sense  of  having  rightly  obeyed  and  that 
was  all. 

So  he  sang  in  the  night,  to  counter  the  despair  because  of  faithful  exhaus- 
tion, 

Yahweh,  my  heart  is  not  lifted  up, 
my  eyes  are  not  raised  too  high; 

I do  not  focus  on  things  beyond  me, 
too  great,  too  marvelous, 
too  wondrous,  too  ambitious. 

I do  not  intrude  myself  excessively  into  the  center  of  God’s  work.  I do  not 
imagine  the  importance  of  myself.  I am  aware,  in  the  darkness,  that  the 
initiative  belongs  beyond  me,  and  I have  nothing  to  prove,  nothing  to  gam, 
nothing  to  perform  . . . and  therefore, 

1 am  calmed  and  quieted  and  comforted, 

(I  have  a sense  of  caring  coming  toward  me, 
of  a valuing  of  me  that  is  not  generated  by  me), 

I am  quieted  like  a child  quieted  at  its  mother’s  breast, 
like  a child  is  my  life  at  rest. 

The  voice  speaking  here  is  not  that  of  a powerful  warrior.  This  voice 
hardly  sounds  like  the  one  who  bore  witness  to  Saul  or  defied  Goliath.  This 
is  David,  now  become  like  a little  child.  In  that  moment,  his  communication 
is  not  with  a God  who  is  judge,  king,  warrior. 

It  is  fashionable,  excessively  fashionable  in  seminary,  to  speak  of  spiritu- 
ality and  spiritual  formation — and  I will  not.  The  issue  it  seems  to  me  for 
marginalized  Christians — exhausted  liberals  or  can-do  conservatives — is 
what  will  you  do  at  night?  Or  better,  who  will  you  be  with  at  night. 

A leading  politician  in  Britain  has  expressed  his  great  respect  for  Mar- 
garet Thatcher,  but  has  said  he  would  not  want  to  spend  an  evening  with 
her,  because  there  is  in  her  life  no  novel,  no  music,  no  theater,  no  season 
away  from  the  drive  to  dominate.  So  David,  or  any  that  belong  to  this  little 
tribe  of  the  baptized,  cannot  spend  too  many  evenings  with  the  God  of  war 
and  conquest  and  triumph,  for  then  there  is  only  the  urge  to  resist,  the 
summons  to  conflict,  the  mandate  to  triumph,  even  in  the  night.  To  keep 
company  always  with  such  a one  leads  to  ideology  and  eventually  ends  in 
exhaustion,  which  will  finally  fail. 

I find  it  a wonder  that  David  who  could  still  hear  metal  on  metal,  and 
groans  of  hurt  midst  the  bugle  calls  to  charge,  who  could  still  smell  the 
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sweat  and  blood  of  the  conflict,  and  who  had  a better  than  average  day  in 
Saul’s  camp,  that  he  could  relinquish  that  triumphant  innocence , and  enter 
the  darkness  of  the  night  in  yielding  submission.  He  did  so  in  the  conviction 
that  there  in  the  silence,  there  was  not  a Strangelove  with  more  war  maps, 
or  even  old  marines  telling  tall  stories,  but  there  was  in  the  darkness  this 
Mother  to  Israel  calm,  caring,  reassuring,  gentle,  embracing,  not  preoccu- 
pied with  the  day  just  past,  not  greedy  for  the  day  to  come,  but  one  who 
does  not  slumber  or  sleep  through  the  night,  content  for  the  night  to  have 
her  hovering,  healing  way.  What  a boon  to  fall  asleep  at  night,  knowing 
that  she  is  there,  and  she  will  watch  faithfully.  She  likely  does  not  under- 
stand the  threat  of  War  or  the  danger  of  the  Philistine,  or  even  why  the 
paralysis  of  Saul  so  enrages  David.  She  does  not  need  to  understand  and 
manage  it  all,  for  that  is  not  her  role.  It  is  healing  enough  to  be  there  in 
utter  fidelity  with  no  agenda,  but  to  comfort,  care,  and  people  the  darkness 
with  rest. 

The  issue  is  not  inclusive  language  or  proper  pronouns.  The  issue  is  to 
detect  and  confess  this  mothering  inclination  of  God  who  lets  us  come  home 
spent,  who  asks  not  about  the  body  count  of  the  Philistines  but  about  your 
cut  hand  and  your  frightened  will,  who  screens  out  the  conflict  for  the  cher- 
ishing sake  of  your  person  and  that  of  your  fellows.  It  is  too  bad  that  along 
with  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword 
of  the  spirit,  Paul  did  not  write  with  equally  imaginative  metaphors  about 
the  milk  of  godly  comfort  and  the  bread  of  motherly  compassion  and  the 
chicken  soup  of  lordly  tenderness,  and  the  gentle  singing  until  sleep  over- 
rides exhaustion. 

Surely  it  is  important  to  have  stories  to  tell  about  killing  giants.  Without 
those  stories  we  will  have  no  courage  for  peace  and  justice.  But  it  is  equally 
critical  to  have  songs  sung  that  are  not  songs  of  conquest,  but  of  comfort 
and  of  being  cherished  and  gentleness,  of  the  God  who, 

does  not  deal  with  us  according  to  our  sins  or  requite  us 
according  to  our  iniquities  . . . 

As  a father  pities  his  children,  so  the  lord  pities  those  who 
fear  him. 

He  knows  our  frame,  he  remembers  that  we  are  dust 
(Ps.  103:10-14). 

Whom  have  I in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  nothing  upon 
earth  that  I desire  beside  thee. 

My  flesh  and  my  heart  fail:  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my 
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heart  and  my  portion  for  ever. 

But  for  me,  it  is  good  to  be  near  God:  so  I have  made  the 
Lord  God  my  refuge  (Ps.  73:25-26,  28). 

God  as  refuge,  place  to  hide,  where  there  is  food  and  no  foe,  embracing  but 
no  hostility,  affirmation  but  not  expectation,  and  I am  open  enough  to  be 
ministered  to — receiving,  submitting,  trusting,  while  the  world  and  its  om- 
inous battles  are  all  screened  out. 

Well,  you  know  the  songs.  But  note  the  context.  They  are  not  escapist 
songs  of  nostalgia.  They  are  not  by  themselves  the  whole  of  the  faith.  They 
are,  however,  seasons  essential  if  we  are  to  be  faithful  at  the  break  of  day, 
not  having  succumbed  to  despair. 

Without  the  season  of  being  sung  to  and  embraced,  we  will  stand  always 
before  giants,  and  there  we  will  win  until  we  imagine  that  “my  power  and 
the  might  of  my  hand  have  gotten  me  this  wealth,"  or  we  will  lose,  until  we 
cannot  go  on  and  we  end  in  shameless  surrender. 

But  David  knew  better.  It  is  this  faith  of  David  now  spoken  to  the  mar- 
ginal— whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  exiles: 

For  thus  saith  the  Lord; 

Behold,  I will  extend  prosperity  to  her  like  a river, 

and  the  wealth  of  the  nations  like  an  overflowing  stream; 
and  you  shall  suck,  you  shall  be  carried  upon  her  hip, 
and  dandled  upon  her  knees. 

As  one  whom  his  mother  comforts, 
so  I will  comfort  you; 
and  you  shall  be  comforted  in  Jerusalem. 

You  shall  see,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice; 
your  bones  shall  flourish  like  the  grass; 
and  it  shall  be  known  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  with  his 
servants,  and  his  indignation  is  against  his  enemies  (Is.  66:12-14). 

The  language  is  so  vivid  and  graphic  as  to  be  dangerous,  but  there  it  is.  That 
language  of  singing  is  as  important  to  get  right  as  the  victory  speeches  of 
David. 


Ill 

We  mark  this  high  day.  Let  us  mark  it  with  our  true  situation,  that  we 
are  marginal  in  our  confession  and  not  mainline,  increasingly  without  a 
voice  much  honored.  In  our  situation,  our  faith  is  at  least  twofold  . . . 
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we  live  both  in  the  day  and  in  the  night, 
we  live  both  before  giants  and  embraced  by  mother, 
we  have  in  our  tradition  both  bold  stories  to  tell,  but  also 
gentle  songs  to  sing, 

We  are  summoned  both  to  triumphant  innocence  that  mocks  the  rulers  of 
this  age  and  dares  to  assert  that  the  living  God  is  not  neutral  and  will  pre- 
vail, and  with  submissive  trust  that  yields  in  the  darkness.  If  it  turns  out  that 
with  discipline  and  freedom  we  practice  both  these  stances  of  faith,  we  may 
at  the  end  not  be  cynical  in  the  dull  company  of  Saul  or  before  the  shrillness 
of  Goliath.  If  we  practice  both  these  stances  of  faith,  we  may  not  end  in 
despair  by  being  alone  in  the  night.  Our  temptation  is  always  to  reduce  our 
faith  into  one  mode,  and  to  live  all  our  days  and  nights  in  one  position,  with 
one  metaphor  for  God  and  one  self-definition. 

But  if  we  are  available  both  to  giants  and  to  mother,  we  may  come  to  the 
great  faith  of  David,  who  ends  that  little  Ps.  131  in  this  way: 

Israel,  hope  in  the  Lord,  from  this  time  forth  for  ever  more 
(Ps.  131:3). 

Is  it  not  strange  and  wonderful  that  as  a song  in  the  night,  our  Psalm  ends 
in  hope: 

for  the  new  day, 
for  the  coming  of  light, 

for  the  mercy  of  God  which  is  new  every  morning, 

for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  which  tarries  but  will  not  fail. 

Hope  is  that  strange  subversion  that  asserts  from  mother  to  the  Philistines, 
that  the  world  will  not  stay  a place  of  terror  but  will  become  a place  of 
safety,  that  the  world  will  not  finally  be  settled  on  injustice  and  brutality, 
but  the  dreams  of  this  mothering  God  will  finally  have  their  way. 

The  one  who  mothers  us  all  is  resolved  that  sooner  or  later,  not  a hair 
shall  drop  from  any  head  but  it  is  noticed  and  prized  (Matt.  10:30),  the  hair 
of  widows  and  orphans,  the  heads  of  publicans  and  sinners,  the  life  of  lepers 
and  aliens,  all  valued  and  noticed. 

The  dream  of  the  night  will  finally  cause  a gentle  embrace,  even  in  the 
day.  That  is  why  we  hope  against  despair  and  against  cynicism.  We  do  it 
night  and  day,  in  tough  stories  and  in  sleep-permitting  songs.  We  do  it  in 
trust  in  the  one  who  keeps  us  from  all  evil,  who  keeps  our  life,  and  our 
going  out  and  our  coming  in  (Ps.  121:7-8). 


Manifesting  the 
Life  of  (esus 

by  Thomas  W.  Gillespie 


Farewell  Remarks  to  the  Class  of  1987 
by  the  President  of  the  Seminary 

Two  weeks  ago  today  we  were  in  Seoul,  Korea.  That  morning  we  had 
completed  our  strenuous  round  of  speaking  engagements  at  the  Pres- 
byterian College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Yonsei  and  Soong  Sil  Univer- 
sities, and  the  Young-Nak  and  Sae-Moon-An  Churches.  Now  we  were  free 
to  engage  in  serious  business — shopping. 

We  were  walking  through  the  South  Gate  bazaar,  an  incredible  ensemble 
of  enclosed  shops  and  open-air  stalls.  My  wife  was  sure  that  she  had  died 
and  gone  to  heaven,  for  it  was  a shopper’s  paradise.  Suddenly  we  came  upon 
a scene  that  we  shall  long  remember.  Before  us  was  a crippled  vendor  push- 
ing his  cart  by  dragging  himself  along  behind  it.  What  was  left  of  his  legs 
was  wrapped  in  thick  rubber,  providing  him  some  protection  from  the 
rough  cobblestone  street.  It  was  as  pathetic  a sight  as  1 have  ever  witnessed. 

In  that  same  moment  we  were  aware  of  music  and  singing  being  broad- 
cast from  an  unknown  source.  The  singing  was  in  Korean,  of  course,  but 
the  music  was  clearly  recognizable  as  a familiar  hymn  tune.  My  attention 
was  torn  between  compassion  for  this  crippled  vendor  and  curiosity  over  the 
origin  of  this  unexpected  Christian  hymn  singing.  Suddenly  it  dawned  on 
me  that  the  music  was  coming  from  the  vendor’s  cart.  Beneath  the  towels 
and  trinkets  he  was  selling  was  a set  of  stereo  speakers,  and  just  below  the 
handles  he  used  to  push  the  cart  and  drag  himself,  the  console  was  visible. 
We  were  intrigued. 

Through  the  translation  graces  of  Professor  Sang  Hyun  Lee,  who  was 
with  us,  we  learned  that  this  crippled  man  was  a believer  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  a member  of  his  Church.  He  told  Dr.  Lee  that  the  music  was  his  min- 
istry in  the  marketplace.  Every  day  he  sold  his  wares  and  bore  witness  to 
the  One  whose  redeeming  love  had  touched  his  life. 

Now,  meeting  a person  who  views  business  as  an  opportunity  for  minis- 
try is  extraordinary  enough.  But  even  more  extraordinary  was  the  smile  on 
the  man’s  face.  His  countenance  was  positively  radiant.  Clearly  there  was  a 
source  of  joy  in  his  life  which  transcended  his  physical  condition  and  his 
economic  circumstances.  And  his  evident  personal  delight  in  his  faith  gave 
his  public  witness  an  incredible  credibility.  Without  the  benefit  of  a theolog- 
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ical  education,  without  the  ecclesiastical  sanction  of  ordination,  this  man  is 
daily  in  the  marketplace  of  the  South  Gate  bearing  witness  to  a transcendent 
love  which  touches  human  life  in  all  conditions  and  transforms  it. 

Why  do  I tell  you  this  story  on  the  day  of  your  graduation  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary?  Because  it  haunts  me  and  I want  it  to  haunt  you. 
Because  it  humbles  me  and  I want  it  to  humble  you.  It  haunts  me  because 
it  compels  me  to  wonder  whether  I am  as  faithful  and  as  effective  a minister 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  that  crippled  vendor.  It  humbles  me  because  I cannot  tell 
you  with  assurance  that  I would  be  as  joyful  in  my  faith  were  I reduced 
suddenly  to  his  physical  and  economic  condition.  It  is  healthy  for  me  to 
wonder  about  such  things  lor  I am  too  often  tempted  to  trust  in  my  eccle- 
siastical status  and  my  theological  education.  The  gift  to  me  from  that 
Christian  brother,  whose  name  I do  not  even  know,  was  a painful  but 
needed  reminder  that  the  only  One  worthy  of  my  trust  in  ministry  is  the 
One  who  loves  us  all  for  God,  even  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior  and  Lord. 

I thought  of  that  crippled  vendor  last  Thursday  night  as  we  made  the 
rounds  of  the  reunion  classes  and  listened  to  people  who  have  been  in  min- 
istry ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  years  as  they  shared  their  stories  of 
successes  and  failures,  stories  of  joys  and  sorrows.  As  one  member  of  the 
Class  of  1967  put  it  in  personal  conversation,  “It  is  amazing  how  much  pain 
there  has  been  in  the  experience  of  our  class  over  the  past  twenty  years.” 
Years  from  now  many  of  you  will  reunite  on  the  seminary  campus,  and  you 
will  have  similar  stories  to  share  with  one  another.  For  of  this  you  can  be 
assured  today,  there  are  successes  and  failures,  joys  and  sorrows,  and  a great 
deal  of  pain  awaiting  you  in  your  future  ministry.  The  question,  however, 
is  whether  in  telling  those  stories  you  will  have  the  same  radiance  on  your 
faces  that  I saw  on  the  countenance  of  that  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
South  Gate  bazaar. 

I thought  of  him  again  on  Friday  evening  at  the  Alumni/ae  Banquet  as  I 
listened  to  your  class  president  speak  eloquently  of  your  collective  passion 
for  inclusivity  and  for  justice,  as  well  as  of  your  confidence  that  you  are 
different  from  those  who  have  gone  before  you  from  the  seminary.  Only 
time  will  tell  whether  you  are,  in  fact,  as  different  as  you  believe  you  are. 
But  the  real  question  is  whether  you  will  go  forth  from  this  place  to  make 
a difference,  a redemptive  difference  in  the  world.  I,  for  one,  hope  and  pray 
that  you  will.  But  if  you  do,  it  will  not  be  because  you  are  unique  in  your 
character  and  convictions.  It  will  be  because  the  Lord  God  has  chosen  to  use 
your  lives  as  the  media  of  redeeming  love.  It  will  be  because  your  lives 
radiate  that  love  and  joy  which  have  their  sources  beyond  your  lives. 

The  apostle  Paul  said  it  well  when  he  declared  to  the  Corinthians  that 
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“we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  to  show  that  the  transcendent 
power  belongs  to  God  and  not  to  us"  (2  Cor.  4:7).  What  that  means,  freely 
translated,  is  that  theological  faculties  may  approve  your  graduation,  boards 
of  trustees  may  confer  well-earned  degrees,  and  ecclesiastical  courts  may 
authorize  you  to  enter  the  practice  of  ministry.  But  only  God  can  empower 
you  in  ministry.  Paul  knew  that,  and  because  he  knew  it,  he  could  go  on  to 
say: 

We  are  afflicted  in  every  way,  but  not  crushed;  perplexed  but  not 
driven  to  despair;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken;  struck  down,  but  not 
destroyed;  always  carrying  in  the  body  the  death  of  Jesus,  so  that  the 
life  of  Jesus  may  also  be  manifested  in  our  bodies  (2  Cor.  4:8-10). 

We  saw  the  life  of  Jesus  manifested  two  weeks  ago  today  in  the  twisted 
body  of  a crippled  vendor  selling  his  wares  and  witnessing  to  his  faith  in  the 
South  Gate  bazaar  in  Seoul,  Korea.  May  that  same  life  be  manifested  in 
your  bodies  in  the  days  and  over  the  years  that  are  now  before  you. 


A native  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Dr.  Patrick 
D.  Miller,  Jr.,  has  received  degrees  from 
Davidson  College,  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (Richmond),  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Before  coming  to  Princeton,  where 
he  is  Charles  T.  Haley  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Theology,  he  served  as  professor 
of  biblical  studies  at  Union  Seminary.  Dr. 
Miller  is  the  author  of  many  articles  and 
several  books,  and  is  currently  working  on 
commentaries  on  Deuteronomy  and  the 
Psalms.  This  lecture  was  delivered  as  part 
of  the  annual  Alumni  Lecture  Series  at  the 
time  of  commencement. 

The  presence  of  Psalm  i,  with  its  description  of  the  way  of  the  righteous 
and  the  way  of  the  wicked,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Psalter  is  no  accident. 
By  its  location  it  tells  us  both  that  the  way  of  torah  commended  by  this 
psalm  is  what  God  desires  of  those  who  live  under  the  rule  of  the  Lord  and 
that  the  psalms  that  follow  this  one  delineate  that  way  for  those  who  sing 
and  listen  to  them.  In  the  structure  of  faith  the  dialogue  between  God  and 
human  beings  continues  in  the  call  to  discipleship,  which  in  Old  Testament 
terms  is  the  way  of  torah,  a determination  to  live  only  by  the  instruction  of 
God,  to  let  the  divine  will  be  our  way.  The  structural  character  of  this  way 
is  seen  time  and  time  again  in  Paul’s  letters  when  his  elaboration  of  the 
gospel  is  regularly  followed  by  a “therefore”  and  a spelling  out  of  the  way 
that  Christians  should  live,  people  who  according  to  the  Book  of  Acts  were 
first  called  “those  of  the  Way.” 

If  such  a way  is  commended  by  Psalm  i,  as  well  as  by  other  psalms  such 
as  Psalms  19  and  119,  its  delineation,  its  signposts,  are  marked  out  not  only, 
or  even  primarily,  in  the  Psalms,  but  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  place  par  excellence,  in  my  judg- 
ment, where  the  meaning  and  content  of  torah  as  the  Lord’s  way  for  the 
people  of  God  is  spelled  out  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  which,  like  Paul’s 
letters,  describes  in  chapters  1-3  what  God  has  done  to  deliver  the  people 
and  give  them  the  land  as  the  gift  of  salvation,  and  then  says  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  4:  “Now,  therefore,  . . .”  and  lays  before  them  a manual  of 
torah,  the  way  to  live  under  the  rule  of  this  Lord.  So  that  book  is  the  focus 
of  our  attention  in  this  lecture. 

I use  the  Hebrew  word  “torah,”  which  is  usually  translated  “law,”  be- 

1 This  lecture  was  the  fourth  and  final  lecture  in  the  1987  Alumni  Lectures,  entitled  “The 
Structure  and  Forms  of  Faith.” 
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cause  that  term  has  some  important  connotations  from  its  use  in  the  Old 
Testament.  First,  it  reminds  us  that  law  is  to  be  understood  as  instruction  or 
teaching , which  is  what  the  term  “torah"  means.  All  that  the  Old  Testament 
has  by  way  ot  commandments,  statutes,  ordinances,  and  the  like  are  given 
to  the  community  of  faith  as  instruction  for  life.  To  receive  it  that  way  is  to 
tend  one  in  certain  directions  and  cut  off  other  directions.  Teaching  is  usu- 
ally helplul  and  needful  lor  life.  It  assumes  a source  of  authority,  knowl- 
edge, and  experience.  It  does  not  kill.  It  is  not  tyrannical  or  authoritarian. 
To  receive  instruction  and  pay  attention  to  it  means  that  we  should  be  at  a 
different  spot  from  where  we  started  and  be  better  off.  When  understood 
and  appropriated  as  teaching,  the  law  is  a positive  feature  of  human  exist- 
ence. 

Secondly,  law  as  torah  means  that  we  cannot  think  about  or  understand 
what  law  is  except  as  part  of  a larger  story.  Torah  is  always  more  than  just 
the  rules.  Law  is  part  of  a larger  whole,  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  reality 
of  God’s  redemptive  love.  You  cannot  give  this  instruction  or  lay  on  these 
rules  and  regulations  apart  from  their  impetus,  rationale,  and  meaning  in 
the  work  of  God  in  Israel — the  setting  free  of  an  enslaved,  oppressed  people 
to  be  the  people  of  the  Lord  in  the  world,  the  citizens  of  a kingdom  ruled 
by  the  Lord.  Not  only  is  that  larger  story  the  context  in  which  Deuteronomy 
is  set,  it  is  given  as  the  preface  to  the  laws  in  chapters  1-3  and  often  referred 
to  in  relation  to  very  specific  laws  and  statutes.  Furthermore,  in  the  credo  at 
the  end  of  chapter  6,  when  the  question  is  asked  about  what  all  these  testi- 
monies, statutes,  and  ordinances  mean,  the  answer  that  is  given  is  a telling 
of  the  story:  We  were  Pharaoh’s  slaves  in  Egypt  and  the  Lord  brought  us 
out,  etc.  Gospel  and  law  may  be  distinguished,  oracle  of  salvation  from  com- 
mandment, statute,  or  ordinance.  But  torah  encompasses  them  both.  They 
are  parts  of  an  inseparable  whole. 

John  Calvin’s  emphasis  on  the  third  and  pedagogical  use  of  the  law  as  a 
guide  for  the  redeemed  as  to  the  way  such  ones  should  live  under  God  is  precisely 
in  tune  with  the  understanding  of  law  as  torah  in  the  Old  Testament,  that 
is,  as  instruction/pedagogy  and  as  the  direction  for  life  that  is  set  by  the 
larger  story  of  redemption. 

There  are  various  analogies  to  this  understanding  of  laws  and  rules  as 
instruction  that  comes  from  a larger  story.  That  is  true,  for  example,  of  the 
relation  between  our  personal  rules  of  conduct  and  our  family  story.  There 
are  various  “rules”  that  govern  the  conduct  of  my  life.  They  may  and  do 
correspond  to  civil  laws,  middle-class  mores,  Christian  principles,  and  ex- 
periential wisdom,  and  they  may  be  shared  by  those  who  have  a different 
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family  story.  But  the  experience  and  participation  in  my  family  story  is  the 
context  in  which  I receive  them  and  they  have  come  to  guide  my  conduct. 
Law  shapes;  that  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  things  about  it.  But  it  is 
law  as  torah,  the  whole  story,  that  shapes  us. 

Or  to  suggest  another  analogy,  the  law  of  this  country  rests  upon  a con- 
stitution, and  we  are  having  bitter  debates  about  how  that  should  be  the 
case.  But  that  constitution  is  a part  of  and  gets  its  meaning  from  a larger 
and  somewhat  lengthy  story.  Indeed  most  of  us  are  grounded  in  that  con- 
stitution less  from  a high  degree  of  familiarity  with  its  details  than  from 
frequent  instruction  in  and  recollection  of  the  story  of  which  it  is  a part. 

Another  characteristic  of  torah,  especially  but  not  only  as  we  find  it  in 
Deuteronomy,  is  that  it  manifests  the  dialogical  character  of  faith  that  I have 
been  talking  about  in  these  lectures  not  only  by  its  frequent  form  as  direct 
address  about  what  you  are  to  do,  a direct  address  that  comes  either  from 
God  or  from  Moses  as  mediator  and  teacher  of  the  Lord’s  torah,  but  also 
because  the  law  frequently  includes  motivations  and  encouragement  to  obedi- 
ence. In  looking  at  the  lament  in  a previous  lecture  we  noted  that  the  dia- 
logue with  God  can  include,  somewhat  surprisingly,  urgings  and  reasons  to 
motivate  God  to  help.  Here  now  we  see  the  other  side  of  that  dialogue, 
urgings  and  reasons  that  God  gives  to  motivate  the  people  to  keep  the  divine 
instruction.  Examples  of  such  motivating  sentences  are  all  through  the  laws: 
“for  I the  Lord  your  God  am  a jealous  God”;  “You  shall  not  take  a bribe, 
for  a bribe  blinds  the  eyes  of  the  wise”;  “You  shall  remember  that  you  were 
a slave  in  Egypt”;  “When  you  besiege  a city  . . . you  shall  not  destroy  its 
trees.  . . . Are  the  trees  in  the  field  people  that  they  should  be  besieged  by 
you.”  Motivation  and  encouragement  are  found  also  in  the  frequent  exhor- 
tations to  keep  and  do  the  law.  This  was  not  generally  characteristic  of  an- 
cient Near  Eastern  law,  which  saw  the  law  as  to  be  obeyed,  not  necessarily 
understood.  Plato  understood  the  value  of  justifying  clauses  in  the  law.  The 
talmudic  scholar  David  Halivni  summarizes  Plato  in  this  regard  as  follows: 
“He  compares  the  legislator  to  the  physician:  the  free  physician  treating  a 
free  man  explains  and  persuades,  whereas  the  ‘servile  physician  treating 
slaves  issues  brusque  injunctions.’  To  prevent  law  from  being  ‘brusque  in- 
junctions’ one  ought  to  add  to  each  law  a reason,  a justification  that  states 
the  rationale  for  the  law.  The  law  will  then  persuade  and  win  the  hearts  of 
those  whose  obedience  it  seeks.”2  Seneca  criticized  Plato:  “I  censor  Plato, 
because  he  added  justifications  to  the  laws.  Let  the  law  be  like  the  voice  that 

2 David  Halivni,  Midrash,  Mishnah,  and  Gemara  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1986),  p.  5. 
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reaches  up  from  heaven.  . . . Command  and  do  not  argue.  Tell  me  what  1 
have  to  do  ...  I do  not  want  to  learn.  ...  I want  to  obey.”3 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  biblical  law  is  in  Plato’s  camp,  and,  contrarv 
to  Seneca’s  view,  the  law  that  comes  down  from  heaven  does  argue,  teach, 
and  seek  to  persuade.  Law  in  this  view  loses  none  of  its  authority,  but  it 
becomes  a dialogue  or  conversation  with  those  to  whom  it  applies.  There  is 
recognition  that  obedience  to  law  is  rooted  not  simply  in  the  power  behind 
the  command,  but  in  the  persuasiveness,  the  sensibility,  the  salutary  effects 
of  the  law  as  obeyed.  Israel,  like  the  church,  is  called  to  obey  the  Lord,  in 
general  and  in  particulars,  not  blindly,  but  because  that  makes  sense,  is  de- 
sirable, and  is  good.  As  the  petitioner  in  prayer  can  urge  God  to  act  in  a way 
that  maintains  the  relationship  and  is  in  accord  with  God’s  way,  so  God  can 
urge  the  faithful  to  act  in  a way  that  maintains  the  relationship  and  is  in 
accord  with  the  way  that  God  has  set  for  the  community  of  faith. 

I want  now  in  the  rest  of  the  lecture  to  characterize  the  structure  and 
forms  of  torah  as  it  is  laid  out  for  us  in  Deuteronomy  as  a series  of  concentric 
circles.  Such  a model  has  at  least  the  immediate  advantage  of  pointing  us  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a center,  a linchpin,  the  heart  of  the  matter  around 
which  everything  else  revolves.  What  Deuteronomy  identifies  as  that  center 
seems  to  me  to  be  confirmed  both  by  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  and  by 
Jesus  when  he  identifies  what  is  the  great  commandment . It  is  the  Shema, 
“Hear  O Israel,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  the  Lord  alone.  You  shall  love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your 
strength”  (Deut.  6:4-5).  Here  1S  that  radically  monotheistic  insistence  that 
the  Lord  of  Israel  alone  is  God,  and  the  oneness  of  this  God  merits  the 
oneness  of  our  devotion.  That  is  in  effect  a summary  of  the  law,  a concise 
statement  of  what  the  way  of  torah  is,  a total  allegiance  to  the  one  who  alone 
is  Lord  of  the  universe  and  of  this  people.  The  Shema  expresses  that  devo- 
tion or  allegiance  with  the  language  of  “love."  But  it  is  clear  as  one  reads 
the  book  that  the  content  of  that  love  is  never  nebulous  or  ill  defined.  Its 
specificity  is  identified  in  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Here  we  come  to  the  next  level  in  the  model  of  concentric  circles,  the 
move  outward  from  the  center  that  is  the  Shema.  That  the  Ten  Command- 
ments are  a move  outward  from  that  center  is  readily  identifiable  by  the  fact 
that  the  Prologue  and  the  First  and  Second  Commandments  are  a refor- 
mulation in  basically  negative  terms  of  what  the  Shema  commands  posi- 
tively: You  shall  have  no  other  gods.  Another  way  of  putting  this  in  Deu- 
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teronomy  is  “You  shall  not  follow  after  other  gods.”  And  with  such 
language  we  encounter  the  Old  Testament  roots  of  the  Christian  notion  of 
discipleship,  of  following  after.  The  way  of  torah  is  what  we  know  more 
familiarly  from  the  New  Testament  as  discipleship. 

Both  church  and  synagogue  have  given  priority  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments over  all  other  rules  and  regulations  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a guide 
for  life  and  obedience.  They  have  also  claimed  for  the  Ten  Commandments 
an  enduring  relevance  and  applicability  in  later  times  and  places  that  is  not 
the  case  with  other  statutes  and  ordinances.  Both  of  these  claims  are  con- 
firmed by  the  presentation  of  all  this  instruction  in  Exodus  20  and  Deuter- 
onomy 5.  The  Ten  Commandments  appear  twice.  They  stand  first,  un- 
changed and  separated  from  other  laws.  They  are  a kind  of  constitutional  law 
that  lays  out  the  basic  guidelines  for  ordering  and  regulating  the  life  of  the 
community  to  insure  its  peace  and  harmony  under  the  rule  of  God.  In  new 
situations  the  basic  guidelines  do  not  change.  How  they  are  applied  in  dif- 
ferent times  and  contexts,  however,  will  change.  It  will  be  necessary  to  spell 
that  out  in  particular  cases  and  modify  particular  applications  in  changing 
circumstances. 

The  Ten  Commandments  thus  function  as  basic  signposts  along  the  way 
of  torah.  They  are  grounded  in  and  guard  the  fundamental  responsibility  of 
that  way,  which  is  the  full  service  of  the  Lord.  The  Shema  and  the  First 
Commandment(s)  when  lived  out  become  the  moral  form  of  doxology.  As 
much  as  the  music  and  singing  of  praise,  the  life  that  is  totally  devoted  to 
the  Lord  glorifies  God.  In  the  Decalogue  we  encounter  the  fundamental 
instruction  about  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  individual  in  relation 
to  God  and  to  other  individuals,  the  neighbor.  They  identify  those  matters 
about  life  in  relationship  that  must  be  guarded  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for 
the  enjoyment  of  God’s  blessing  of  life  and  well-being:  truth-telling  to  one’s 
neighbor  and  about  one’s  neighbor,  relief  from  oppressive  toil,  respect  for 
the  older  generation  and  the  proper  authorities,  protection  of  life,  of  mar- 
riage, of  property,  and  of  the  proper  functioning  of  the  courts,  which  are 
themselves  the  final  human  safeguard  of  all  these  rights  and  responsibilities. 
Here  are  the  core  markers  on  the  way  of  torah  as  it  has  to  do  with  our 
neighbor. 

There  is  another  circle  of  instruction  out  beyond  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. It  consists  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  statutes  and  ordinances 
of  Scripture,  found  in  Deuteronomy  in  chapters  12-26.  If  the  Shema  is  the 
core  of  the  instruction  found  in  the  Decalogue,  the  statutes  and  ordinances 
are  meant  to  lay  out  the  concrete  implications  of  the  basic  commandments 
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in  that  time  and  place,  implications  that  bring  more  to  the  fore  the  com- 
munal life  of  the  people.  One  of  the  more  persuasive  proposals  for  under- 
standing the  structure  or  method  of  organization  of  these  statutes  and  or- 
dinances is  to  understand  them  as  organized  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  reflecting  the  self-conscious  understanding  of  the 
Deuteronomic  school  that  the  statutes  and  ordinances  spell  out  in  detail 
what  the  commandments  are  about.  They  may  not  have  the  permanence  of 
the  commandments.  They  are  what  Calvin  called  the  judicial  law,  set  for 
that  time  and  place  and  no  longer  operative  as  specific  laws.  As  he  well 
recognized,  however,  one  can  learn  much  from  them  about  how  it  is  meant 
to  be  in  the  community  of  faith  when  people  live  by  the  torah  or  instruction 
of  God.  In  these  chapters,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  one  gets  a glimpse 
of  the  new  order  that  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 

As  our  final  exploration  of  the  structure  of  faith  I want  now  to  look 
briefly  at  those  statutes  and  ordinances  in  Deuteronomy  12-26.  I would  sug- 
gest that  in  and  through  the  seeming  hodgepodge  of  laws  we  encounter  in 
these  chapters  there  are  fundamentally  three  areas  of  concern  for  how  life 
should  be  lived  in  community.  They  are  the  worship  of  God , exemplified  in 
chapter  12,  the  treatment  of  the  needy  and  the  weal{,  exemplified  in  chapter 
15,  and  the  system  and  character  of  primary  institutions  and  leadership  that  gov- 
ern the  people , exemplified  in  16:18  through  chapter  18.  We  cannot  look  at 
all  of  that,  but  I want  to  take  the  first  two  examples  to  show  how  these 
chapters,  these  statutes  and  ordinances,  chart  the  way  of  torah,  then  and 
now,  and  seek  to  establish  God’s  order  for  human  life. 

The  Worship  of  God 

At  the  very  beginning  of  all  the  specific  rules  and  cases  that  Moses  teaches 
Israel  for  ordering  its  life  (chapter  12)  is  set  one  of  the  matters  that  is  most 
crucial  to  the  right  relationship  with  God:  the  proper  worship  of  the  Lord. 
More  particularly  the  chapter  is  concerned  with  how  and  where  such  wor- 
ship should  take  place  because  that  is  integrally  tied  to  the  more  basic  con- 
cern of  who  Israel  is  to  worship. 

In  the  various  units  that  make  up  this  chapter  and  others  related  to  this 
theme,  the  proper  worship  of  God  (12:1-7,  8-12,  13-19,  20-28,  29-32;  14:22- 
29;  15:19-23;  and  16:1-17),  there  are  fairly  consistently  the  same  elements:  a 
prohibition  against  false  worship,  a command  about  proper  worship  that 
uses  the  sanctuary  formula,  i.e.,  reference  to  the  place  where  the  Lord  shall 
choose  to  place  the  Lord’s  name,  instruction  about  sacrifice  and  offerings, 
eating,  and  rejoicing  together,  allusion  to  God’s  blessing,  and  concern  for 
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including  all  members  of  the  community  in  the  feasts  and  gatherings  of 
worship. 

The  fundamental  claim  of  chapter  12  is  a reiteration  of  the  basic  instruc- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  that  is,  the  one  and  total  allegiance  to  the 
Lord  your  God.  In  that  sense,  the  passage  does  not  so  much  introduce  a new 
divine  regulation  that  is  long  obsolete  and  of  historical  interest  only,  but 
rather  it  echoes  what  we  hear  at  every  point  in  this  book,  an  insistence  on 
the  exclusive  worship  of  the  one  God.  The  text  is  a radical  claim  for  the 
lordship  of  the  God  of  Israel  and  a total  rejection  of  the  claim  of  any  other 
deity  to  Israel’s  worship.  The  total  rejection  is  found  in  the  opening  verses 
(vv.  2-3),  which  call  for  the  obliteration  of  every  dimension  of  the  worship 
of  other  gods,  i.e.,  place,  practices,  and  name.  The  destruction  of  the  names 
of  the  gods  parallels  the  destruction  of  the  place  (v.  3),  and,  over  against  the 
destruction  of  the  names  of  the  other  gods  with  their  sanctuaries  is  set  the 
word  about  the  Lord  making  the  Lord’s  name  dwell  in  the  place  where  Israel 
is  to  worship  (v.  5). 

This  replacing  of  one  divine  name  with  another  serves  two  functions. 
One,  it  indicates  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  the  fundamental  question  of 
the  reality  of  the  other  gods.  Their  names  are  gone,  and  one  may  no  longer 
call  upon  the  name  of  any  of  those  gods.  That  is,  they  may  not  be  acknowl- 
edged or  worshipped  and  are  thus  rendered  ineffectual  as  far  as  Israel  is 
concerned  (cf.  the  sentencing  of  the  other  gods  to  mortality  in  Psalm  82). 
Further,  the  negation  of  one  group  of  names  and  establishing  of  another 
name  is  in  effect  a call  for  a new  order,  a transformation,  a shift  from  one 
order  in  which  there  are  multiple  claims  for  human  allegiance,  an  order 
where  the  worship  of  god  or  gods  is  done  in  an  arbitrary  and  accidental 
fashion  (v.  2b),  where  any  place  and  paraphernalia  can  function  that  way 
and  human  designs  determine  the  place  and  nature  of  worship,  to  another 
order  wherein  a divine  control  is  placed  over  human  worship  and  where 
one  name  replaces  all  other  names.  This  ordering  is  the  significance  of  the 
Lord’s  choosing  a place  for  the  divine  name  to  dwell.  The  emphasis  is  not 
upon  one  place  so  much  as  it  is  upon  the  place  which  the  Lord  chooses.  The 
central  activity  of  Israel’s  life,  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  is  fully  shaped  and 
determined  by  the  Lord.  That  worship  will  take  place  “in  one  of  the  tribes” 
(v.  14;  cf.  v.  5),  but  the  choice  is  open.  It  will  be  the  Lord’s  choice,  and  it 
may  change.  The  point  is  that  there  is  an  appropriate  place  where  the  Lord 
may  be  found  and  worshipped;  but  that  place  is  not  arbitrary  and  anywhere. 
In  the  Lord’s  order,  the  Lord  will  choose  and  reveal  the  locus  of  dwelling 
and  encounter  with  human  life  and  with  God’s  people. 
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As  it  sets  forth  the  way  it  is  to  be  when  Israel  inherits  the  salvation  gift 
of  the  land,  a place  for  life  as  God’s  people,  the  text  before  us  is  a kind  of 
anticipation  of  the  Kingdom.  That  is,  it  knows  a present  situation  but  antici- 
pates imminently  a quite  different  one  in  which  the  Lord’s  name  and  the 
Lord's  order  will  be  established.  Even  the  seeking  language  of  verse  5 antic- 
ipates the  language  about  seeking  the  Kingdom.  The  distinction  between 
the  present  situation  where  one  does  what  is  right  in  one’s  own  eyes  (v.  8) 
and  the  new  situation  is  a sharp  indication  of  the  transformation  of  order 
and  the  shift  to  a new  order  and  a new  kingdom.  Verse  8 should  be  placed 
against  verses  25  and  28.  Even  for  people  who  worship  the  Lord,  the  present 
reality  is  still  more  shaped  by  their  own  designs  than  is  appropriate  for  the 
Kingdom.  The  shift  from  the  old  order  to  the  new  order  is  not  only  a move 
from  the  claims  of  other  gods  to  the  exclusive  claim  of  the  Lord.  It  is  a shift 
from  doing  what  is  right  in  one’s  own  eyes  (v.  8)  to  doing  what  is  right  and 
good  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  (12:25,  2$;  13:1 9). 

The  text  also  has  its  character  as  a Kingdom  anticipation  in  that  one  sees 
here  in  Israel's  regular  life  the  seeds  of  the  Messianic  banquet  as  the  com- 
munity is  called  to  gather  with  all  its  gifts  before  God  to  eat  and  rejoice  and 
celebrate  the  blessing  of  God,  with  no  member  of  the  community  unpro- 
vided for  or  left  out.  The  primary  activity  at  the  place  where  the  Lord 
chooses  is  the  bringing  of  gifts  and  sacrifices.  But  these  are  not  seen  as  pro- 
vision for  upkeep  of  the  sanctuary  or  the  worship  apparatus.  Nor  are  they 
tied  to  sin  and  its  expiation,  though  the  latter  legislation  of  Lev.  17:1  off.  will 
understand  the  prohibition  against  eating  the  blood  that  bears  the  life  (Deut. 
12:23)  as  <Jue  to  *ts  being  set  by  God  for  atonement  of  sin.  The  Levitical 
understanding  leads  directly  into  the  New  Testament's  christological  claim 
that  there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins  without  the  shedding  of  blood  (Heb. 
9:22),  which  is  given  upon  the  altar  by  God  (Lev.  17:11)  in  the  death  of 
Christ  (Rom.  3:25;  Eph.  1:7).  The  Deuteronomic  instruction  about  worship, 
sacrifice,  and  festival  (15:19-16:17)  leads  more  into  the  eucharist  as  a thanks- 
giving meal  and  the  eschatological  banquet  where  people  “will  come  from 
east  and  west  and  from  north  and  south  and  sit  at  table  in  the  kingdom  of 
God”  (Luke  13:29).  In  thanksgiving  and  celebration  all  shall  partake  of  the 
blessing  of  God. 

Christian  faith  claims  that  the  Deuteronomic  word  about  the  Lord's 
choosing  a place  in  the  midst  of  God’s  people  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  to 
dwell  is  not  vitiated  in  Christ.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  is  confirmed.  But  that 
happens  now  in  the  One  whom  God  sent,  who  has  become  the  center  of 
worship,  the  One  before  whom  all  the  thanksgiving  offerings  are  laid  in  joy. 
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who  presides  at  all  the  feasts  of  the  people  of  God,  and  in  whom  the  fullness 
of  God  was  pleased  to  dwell. 

The  Care  of  the  Needy  and  the  Wea\ 

Deuteronomy  15  is  the  definitive  chapter  for  discerning  the  centrality  of 
Deuteronomy’s  concern  that  access  to  the  blessing  of  God  be  available  to  all 
the  members  of  the  community,  including  those  who,  out  of  need  and  po- 
sition, are  least  likely  to  enjoy  that  blessing. 

In  this  important  chapter  the  sabbatical  principle,  the  ground  of  which  is 
laid  in  the  Sabbath  commandment,  is  here  given  its  fullest  expression  in 
Deuteronomy.  It  is  one  of  the  clearest  expressions  in  the  whole  book  of  the 
love  of  neighbor  and  the  humanity  of  the  Deuteronomic  instruction.  Like 
the  Sabbath,  the  laws  of  release  in  the  seventh  year  have  remembrance  of 
God’s  redemptive  activity  as  an  aim  (15:15)  but  are  fundamentally  set  to 
provide  rest  and  release  from  large  burdens  and  obligations  that  otherwise 
would  indefinitely  oppress  and  enslave  those  so  encumbered.  The  revolution 
of  freedom,  which  is  one  of  the  prominent  threads  in  human  history,  re- 
ceives a large  impetus  in  this  text  and  those  associated  with  it  (e.g.,  Lev.  25). 
In  Deuteronomy  the  land  is  a provision  for  freedom  in  space,  and  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  sabbatical  principle  are  a provision  for  freedom  in  time. 

The  movement  of  thought  in  these  laws  should  be  observed  carefully.  It 
begins  in  vv.  1-3  with  the  statement  of  the  ordinance  for  releasing  debts  in 
the  seventh  year.  There  has  been  much  discussion  over  whether  the  release 
is  a temporary  release  of  interest  obligations  or  a full  remission  ot  the  loan. 
In  light  of  the  parallel  law  in  15:12-18  about  the  permanent  release  of  slaves, 
the  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  case — a lull  release.  Then  we  have  a caveat 
or  qualification  that  indicates  there  should  not  be  any  poor  persons  if  you 
will  only  obey  the  Lord.  The  abundance  of  the  Lord’s  blessing  is  available 
if  there  is  obedience.  In  that  case  there  would  be  no  poverty  and  thus  no 
need  to  worry  about  economic  release.  The  point  of  these  verses  makes  some 
real  sense.  Failure  to  live  by  the  Lord’s  way  did  increase  the  poverty  in  the 
land,  as  Amos,  Micah,  and  Isaiah  make  very  clear. 

In  verses  7- 1 1 , the  law  of  vv.  1-3  continues,  after  the  hortatory  reminder 
of  vv.  4-6,  with  instruction  recognizing  the  human  reality  that  there  proba- 
bly will  be  poor  people  (“If  there  should  be  a poor  person  among  you  . . . ,” 
v.  7),  and  here  is  how  you  are  to  act  in  regard  to  them. 

There  follow  then  a series  of  prohibitions — do  not  harden  your  heart  or 
shut  your  hand  or  give  grudgingly — and  commands — open  (the  Hebrew  is 
emphatic  here  in  vv.  8 and  n)  your  hand,  lend  what  is  needed,  give  freely 
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(again  the  Hebrew  is  emphatic  in  v.  io) — prescribing  the  proper  way.  Three 
things  are  noticeable  about  these  injunctions  and  they  carry  over  into  the 
law  about  release  of  slaves.  One  is  the  prominent  use  of  body  language — hand 
(vv.  i,  2,  7,  8,  and  1 1),  heart  (vv.  7,  9,  and  10),  and  eye  (vv.  9 and  18).  Such 
language  indicates  to  the  hearer  that  both  attitude  and  action,  disposition 
and  conduct,  are  involved  in  relating  to  those  who  are  poor.  How  you  look 
upon  “your  poor  brother  |or  sister  )”  is  a matter  of  concern,  hut  as  important 
is  the  attitude  of  the  heart  and  mind  (Hebrew  lebab  includes  both).  Do  not 
set  your  mind  against  one  who  is  poor,  that  is,  create  intellectual  and  rational 
reasons  lor  ignoring  the  poor  person  in  your  midst.  Nor  should  you  be  hard- 
hearted and  without  compassion  toward  such  a one.  Compassion  and  open- 
heartedness are  the  order  of  God,  attitudes  that  work  themselves  out  in  the 
action  ol  the  hand,  which  like  the  heart  must  be  open  and  not  closed. 

A second  feature  ol  the  text  is  the  regularity  with  which  the  poor  person  is 
described  as  “neighbor”  (v.  2)  and  especially  “ brother ” (vv.  2,  3,  7 |two  times], 
9,  1 1,  and  12).  This  is  in  part  to  distinguish  conduct  toward  members  of  the 
community  from  that  toward  persons  outside.  But  the  frequency  of  usage 
(compare  the  repeated  use  of  “brother”  in  Genesis  4:1-16)  indicates  an  em- 
phasis on  the  relationship,  precisely  because  it  is  a moral  category.  Those 
with  whom  one  lives  as  brother  and  sister  always  have  a proper  claim  upon 
one’s  compassion  and  care.  Where  that  term — brother/sister  or  neighbor — 
is  applicable,  then  enmity,  disdain,  negligence,  and  disregard  are  out  of  or- 
der. Compassion,  care,  and  concern  characterize  the  way  with  one’s  brother 
and  sister  or  with  one’s  neighbor.  It  is  precisely  this  point  that  Jesus  elabo- 
rates, even  as  he  extends  the  definition  of  the  neighbor,  in  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  (Luke  10:25-37). 

The  other  feature  most  noticeable  in  the  instruction  about  the  treatment 
of  the  poor  and  released  bond  slaves  is  the  call  for  liberality  and  generous 
giving.  The  hand  is  to  be  open  to  the  poor  brother  or  sister.  You  must  loan 
whatever  your  poor  brother  or  sister  needs.  You  are  to  give  liberally  (vv.  10 
and  14)  out  of  flocks,  grain,  and  wine.  The  literal  expression  in  v.  14  is:  You 
shall  make  a rich  necklace  for  him  (or  her — the  law  explicitly  refers  to  fe- 
males as  well  as  males;  cf.  v.  12)  out  of  your  flocks,  your  threshing  floor,  and 
your  wine  press.  That  is,  you  shall  richly  load  her  with  products  from  all 
your  personal  resources.  The  released  bond  slave  is  to  be  given  the  means  of 
establishing  her  or  his  place  in  society  again.  A generous  spirit  and  generous 
deeds,  therefore,  are  what  is  required  in  the  face  of  poverty  and  hardship, 
not  a grudging,  reluctant,  halfhearted  response. 

Time  will  not  allow  us  to  explore  the  third  area  about  w hich  Deuteron- 
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omy’s  statutes  instruct  Israel,  the  system  of  leadership  and  government.  But 
suffice  it  to  say  that  there,  as  much  as  in  the  other  areas,  is  where  and  how 
faith  finds  a way  to  live  under  God.  The  way  of  torah  is  the  way  that  leads 
to  life.  We  hear  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  law  is  not  a burden  or  a 
problem  but  the  structure  that  God  gives  by  which  we  may  live  under  God 
and  with  one  another.  To  keep  such  instruction  is  to  be  like  a strong,  du- 
rable, well-watered,  and  fruitful  tree  (Psalm  i).  No  wonder  that  the  psalmist 
could  say  with  deep  conviction  and  joy: 

O how  I love  thy  law! 

It  is  my  meditation  all  the  day  (Ps.  1 19:97). 


A native  of  Texas,  Dean  E.  Foose  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Texas  and  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.  For  twenty -two 
years  he  served  in  parishes  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  New  York.  City,  and  Philadel- 
phia. From  1985  through  1987  he  was 
president  of  the  Alumni/ae  Association  of 
Princeton  Seminary.  This  sermon  was  de- 
livered at  the  Service  of  Remembrance  on 
Alumni/ae  Day,  May  28,  1987.  In  August 
1987  he  began  his  new  duties  as  alumni/ae 
secretary  and  director  of  placement  for  the 
Seminary. 

Text:  I thank  my  God  always  when  I remember  you  in  my  prayers,  because  I 
hear  of  your  love  and  of  the  faith  which  you  have  toward  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  all  the  saints,  and  I pray  that  the  sharing  of  your  faith  may  promote 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  good  that  is  ours  in  Christ.  For  I have  derived 
much  joy  and  comfort  from  your  love,  my  brother,  because  the  hearts  of 
the  saints  have  been  refreshed  through  you.  Accordingly,  though  lam  bold 
enough  in  Christ  to  command  you  to  do  what  is  required,  yet  for  love's 
sake  I prefer  to  appeal  to  you — I,  Paul,  an  ambassador  and  now  a prisoner 
also  for  Christ  Jesus — I appeal  to  you  for  my  child,  Onesimus,  whose  fa- 
ther I have  become  in  my  imprisonment.  ( Formerly  he  was  useless  to  you, 
but  now  he  is  indeed  useful  to  you  and  to  me.)  I am  sending  him  back  to 
you,  sending  my  very  heart.  I would  have  been  glad  to  keep  him  with  me, 
in  order  that  he  might  serve  me  on  your  behalf  during  my  imprisonment 
for  the  gospel;  but  I preferred  to  do  nothing  without  your  consent  in  order 
that  your  goodness  might  not  be  by  compulsion  but  of  your  own  free  will. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  he  was  parted  from  you  for  a while,  that  you  might 
have  him  back  for  ever,  no  longer  as  a slave  but  more  than  a slave,  as  a 
beloved  brother,  especially  to  me  but  now  much  more  to  you,  both  in  the 
flesh  and  in  the  Lord.  So  if  you  consider  me  your  partner,  receive  him  as 
you  would  receive  me.  If  he  has  wronged  you  at  all,  or  owes  you  anything, 
charge  that  to  my  account.  I,  Paul,  write  this  with  my  own  hand,  I will 
repay  it — to  say  nothing  of  your  owing  me  even  your  own  self  Yes, 
brother,  1 want  some  benefit  from  you  in  the  Lord.  Refresh  my  heart  in 
Christ  (Philemon  4-20). 

One  of  my  ten-year-old  daughter’s  favorite  exhibits  at  Philadelphia's 
Franklin  Institute  is  a spectacular  walk-in  heart  that  is  about  twelve 
feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide.  As  visitors  travel  through  the  chambers  of  this 
room-sized  model,  it  is  possible  to  inspect  all  the  valves,  ventricles,  and 
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atriums  that  constitute  this  remarkable  organ.  One  can  even  look  into  the 
aorta,  the  veins,  and  the  arteries,  all  the  while  listening  to  the  amplified 
pulsing  rhythm  of  a normal  steady  heartbeat.  It  is  a fascinating  exhibit  for 
the  young  and  old  alike.  A walk  through  this  enlarged  heart  tends  to  en- 
large simultaneously  one’s  own  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
workings  of  this  vital  muscle. 

Throughout  the  history  of  civilization  the  role  of  the  heart  has  been  con- 
sidered a mystery  and  often  given  elevated  importance.  Some  thought  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  soul.  Sometimes  it  was  said  to  be  the  center  of  love,  courage, 
joy,  and  sadness.  In  various  ways  it  was  spoken  of  as  the  seat  of  emotions. 

Primitive  people  must  have  been  aware  of  the  heartbeat  and  probably 
recognized  the  heart  as  an  organ  whose  malfunction  could  cause  sudden 
death.  No  doubt,  many  of  you  here  today  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
perils  of  a malfunctioning  heart.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  had  a skilled 
surgical  team  repair  and  improve  the  workings  of  your  own  valves  and 
ventricles,  restoring  your  well-being  and  providing  some  much  needed  re- 
freshment for  the  heart. 

I think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Paul  was  not  in  need  of  cardiac  surgery  when 
he  wrote  to  Philemon  and  made  reference  to  his  heart.  I am  sure  his  circu- 
latory system  was  quite  good  because  of  the  amount  of  walking  he  did 
throughout  his  life.  However,  there  was  an  unresolved  issue  that  was  af- 
fecting his  sense  of  well-being  and  he  recognized  his  need  for  a remedy. 
“Refresh  my  heart  in  Christ”  was  Paul’s  petition  to  his  old  friend  Philemon. 
These  words  are  not  an  exact  rending  of  the  Greek  text.  The  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  word  Paul  used  is  “bowel"  or  seat  of  emotions.  But  I do  not 


}.  B.  Phillips  translates  his  request  in  these  words,  “Grant  me  this  favor  my 
brother — such  an  act  of  love  will  do  my  heart  good.”  Paul  was  acquainted 
with  the  terse  wisdom  of  some  of  the  Proverbs — “A  cheerful  heart  is  good 
medicine;  but  a crushed  spirit  dries  up  the  bones.”  “Anxiety  in  a man’s  heart 
weighs  him  down.”  Weighs  a woman  down  too. 

Paul  wanted  some  cheering  up.  It  appears  that  he  was  in  need  of  a healthy 
dose  of  heartening,  some  revitalization,  in  the  form  of  encouragement,  un- 
derstanding, support,  comfort,  even  stimulation.  He  was  confident  his 
brother  in  Christ  would  provide  the  remedy. 

You  know  the  story.  Paul  was  a prisoner  for  Christ,  under  house  arrest 
in  Ephesus  or  perhaps  Rome.  The  precise  location  is  not  of  importance.  In 
spite  of  his  confinement,  he  was  able  to  preach  and  teach.  A runaway  slave, 
Onesimus,  became  one  of  his  converts,  an  able  helper,  and  like  a son  to  Paul. 
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At  some  point,  perhaps  during  a heart-to-heart  conversation  with  Paul,  he 
revealed  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  Philemon.  Paul  could  not  leave  the  city 
and  go  to  Colossae  to  plead  with  Philemon  on  behalf  of  Onesimus.  So  he 
wrote  a letter  instead.  (Would  that  we  would  write  more  letters  to  each 
other  and  not  to  Monday  Morning.  Not  that  there  is  not  occasionally  a tug 
on  the  heart  or  the  gut  to  write  something — but  rather  than  write  to  Monday 
Morning  why  not  write  to  the  person  that  wrote  the  letter  that  is  tugging  on 
your  Would  that  we  would  all  write  more  letters  to  each  other.  It  is  a lost 
art.  I've  lost  it.)  It  is  that  message  to  Philemon  that  is  of  crucial  importance 
to  us.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  short  letter  remains  for  our  enrichment  for 
it  could  easily  have  been  overlooked  because  of  its  brevity.  Thank  goodness, 
the  early  church  did  not  lose  it  or  discard  it  as  irrelevant  for  it  is  truly  a 
treasure.  It  is  worded  and  written  with  consummate  skill.  If  I were  a pro- 
fessor of  law,  I would  use  this  very  letter  to  teach  students  how  to  entreat  a 
judge  or  jury  on  behalf  of  a client. 

I believe  Paul  had  two  distinct  motives  in  mind  as  he  wrote  to  Philemon. 
One  purpose  is  quite  evident,  while  the  other  is  not  quite  so  obvious.  A 
cursory  reading  suggests  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  letter  was  to  seek 
freedom  on  behalf  of  Onesimus.  A more  comprehensive  reading  reveals 
Paul's  subtly  disguised,  more  personal  motive  for  writing.  The  letter  hints 
that  what  Paul  most  wanted  was  to  have  Onesimus  not  only  freed  but  back 
in  his  presence. 

As  I said  earlier,  Paul  was  strongly  influenced  by  some  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Proverbs.  “Hope  deferred  makes  the  heart  sick,  but  a desire  fulfilled  is 
a tree  of  life.”  Take  note  of  Paul’s  words — the  play  on  the  name  Onesimus 
which  means  “usefulness” — and  read  between  the  lines.  His  hope  and  ex- 
pectation become  almost  tangible.  Can  you  see  the  hidden  agenda? 

He  begins  by  commending  Philemon.  “I  have  derived  much  joy  and  com- 
fort from  your  love,  my  brother,  because  the  hearts  of  the  saints  have  been 
refreshed  through  you."  Then  Paul  speaks  of  Onesimus  and  identifies  the 
importance  of  this  man  in  his  life.  “I  am  sending  him  back  to  you,  sending 
my  very  heart.”  (ust  before  he  closes  the  letter,  he  makes  his  appeal  to  Phi- 
lemon. “Yes,  brother,  I want  some  benefit  from  you  in  the  Lord.  Refresh 
my  heart  in  Christ.  Confident  of  your  obedience,  I write  to  you  knowing 
that  you  will  do  even  more  than  I say.” 

I am  sure  that  Philemon  “did  more  than  Paul  said.  In  fact,  I would  be 
willing  to  bet  my  rather  limited  Biblical  scholarship  on  the  probability  that 
Philemon  subsequently  freed  his  slave  and  sent  Onesimus  back  to  Paul 
where  he  did  continue  to  refresh  the  heart  and  spirit  of  his  pastor/teacher. 
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Years  later  Ignatius  writes  of  the  aged  bishop  of  Ephesus  who  is  described 
as  so  “useful.”  Is  Bishop  Onesimus,  the  younger  convert,  now  become  a 
pastor  to  pastors?  Many  think  it  is  one  and  the  same. 

Of  the  numerous  letters  that  Paul  must  have  written,  why  was  this  par- 
ticular one  to  Philemon  preserved  and  included  in  the  canon  of  Scripture? 
I believe  it  was  because  Paul’s  hope  was  fulfilled.  His  heart  was  refreshed. 
The  letter  was  treasured  and  retained  by  the  community  of  faith  to  refresh 
the  heart  of  the  early  church. 

Paul  was  not  a cardiologist,  but  he  knew  that  there  were  antidotes  for 
reviving  the  human  spirit  that  went  beyond  the  effectiveness  of  medicine. 
He  believed  that  members  of  the  community  of  faith  were  capable  of  offer- 
ing those  antidotes  of  help  and  healing  and  hope  to  each  other.  Not  because 
they  were  commanded  to  do  so,  but  “for  love’s  sake.’’ 

I believe  that  is  precisely  our  task  during  this  time  of  reunion — to  be  a 
source  of  refreshment  and  replenishment  for  each  other.  From  time  to  time 
all  of  us  are  overwhelmed  by  the  dilemmas  and  decisions  we  encounter. 
This  world  and  its  ways  can  certainly  make  us  heartweary,  heartsick,  and 
even  heartbroken.  We  grow  weary  from  challenging  the  systems  and  struc- 
tures that  breed  more  of  the  same. 

We  have  come  back  to  this  place,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
to  Miller  Chapel  and  Stuart  Hall,  seeking  refreshment  for  the  heart.  We 
need  assurance  that  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,  will  be  our  hope  for  years  to 
come.  In  a sense  we  have  come  to  entreat  each  other — classmates,  friends, 
and  faculty  alike,  sharing  memories  and  seeking  renewal.  As  members  of 
the  community  of  faith  we  have  much  to  offer  each  other:  some  new  jokes, 
advice,  congratulations,  concern,  encouragement,  compassion,  support — the 
opportunity  to  share  some  laughter  and  discovery,  or  a moment  to  shed 
some  tears.  We  have  returned  seeking  benefit  from  all  the  events — the  wor- 
ship, the  lectures,  our  conversations  and  visits  with  each  other.  “Grant  me 
this  favor,  cheer  me  up.  It  will  do  my  old  heart  good.” 

In  our  work,  much  of  our  time  is  used  giving  refreshment  and  encour- 
agement to  others.  We  have  come  here  to  receive  the  same.  Surely  there  are 
some  other  motives  involved  as  well.  Reunions  sometimes  tend  to  be  occa- 
sions when  we  pull  out  our  scoresheets  and  compare  accomplishments!  But 
that  practice  is  so  often  really  a search  for  encouragement.  We  are  not  look- 
ing for  superficial  banter  about  work  and  the  weather.  It  is  always  hot  this 
time  of  year  in  Princeton.  We  are  seeking  nourishment  tor  our  spirits,  re- 
freshment for  our  hearts. 

Today  is  Ascension  Day.  I know  that  because  the  church  I serve  in  Phil- 
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adelphia  is  right  across  the  street  from  the  largest  Roman  Catholic  parish  in 
the  city.  I know  the  Holy  Days  by  the  parking  that  surrounds  my  church. 
As  I left  Philadelphia  this  morning  I noticed  the  cars  already  arriving.  As- 
cension Day  is  an  occasion  which  Protestants  do  not  often  observe.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Journal  for  Preachers , Catherine  Gonzales  gave  some  at- 
tention to  that  failure.  She  wrote: 

We  Christians  are  aware  of  our  lack  of  dominion  over  war  and  rac- 
ism, over  oppression  and  injustice,  over  sickness  and  death.  These  are 
all  parts  of  our  reality  that  are  not  intended  in  God’s  good  creation. 
The  great  affirmation  of  the  Ascension  is,  however,  that  in  spite  of  our 
lack  of  dominion  we  see  Jesus,  who  is  with  God  in  glory  and  power. 
He  has  conquered.  He  does  have  dominion.  And  he  is  the  guarantee 
that  ultimately  we  will  also  have  dominion  for  which  we  were  created. 
Without  such  faith,  we  could  become  so  discouraged  at  our  present 
helplessness  that  we  might  decide  the  struggle  is  not  worth  it.  A clear 
faith  in  the  Ascended  Christ  gives  us  hope  and  strength  that  can  enable 
us  to  endure,  challenge,  and  change  seemingly  hopeless  situations. 

It  is  appropriate  that  our  service  of  remembrance  be  on  Ascension  Day. 
We  remember  today  those  who  have  lived  or  lives  being  a source  of  refresh- 
ment and  encouragement  for  others — those  who  lived  with  hope,  endured 
the  struggle,  and  have  died  and  gone  to  God.  In  remembering  them,  we 
recognize  that  we  too  are  mortal  and  finite  and  we  acknowledge  that  some 
day  each  of  us  will  join  that  great  company.  Our  worship  is  a healthy  dose 
of  heartening.  For  it  focuses  us  not  only  on  those  whom  we  remember  but 
on  the  One  who  remembers  and  refreshes  us  every  day. 


After  teaching  for  forty -six  years  at  Prince  - 

mg  the  past  few  years  he  has  given  lectures 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Korea,  Japan, 
and  South  Africa. 

This  article,  reprinted  here  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  represents  a lecture  that  Dr. 
Metzger  was  invited  to  give  in  Philadel- 
phia. This  society  was  founded  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  is  limited  to  about  six 
hundred  members  who  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  the  fields  of  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences,  the  biological  sci- 
ences, the  social  sciences,  and  the  humani- 
ties. Dr.  Metzger  was  elected  a member  a 
few  years  ago. 


Editions  Prior  to  Printing 

Historians  are  unable  to  say  exactly  when  and  by  whom  the  first  edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  was  made.  It  is  altogether  probable,  how- 
ever, that  toward  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  someone 
set  about  to  collect  copies  of  as  many  epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul  as  could  be 
found.  According  to  a theory  popularized  earlier  this  century  by  Edgar  f. 
Goodspeed,  this  unknown  individual  was  a great  admirer  of  Paul  who,  hav- 
ing read  the  account  of  the  apostle’s  missionary  journeys  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  thereupon  decided  to  search  out  his  surviving  epistles  and  to  issue 
an  edition  of  the  corpus  Paulinum  at  Ephesus  in  the  last  decade  of  the  first 
century.'  Subsequently  Goodspeed’s  theory  was  elaborated  by  John  Knox, 
who  conjectured  that  the  person  responsible  for  making  the  collection  was 
none  other  than  Onesimus,  a former  slave  whom  the  apostle  had  befriended 
and  who  later  became  bishop  at  Ephesus.1 2 

More  recently  other  scholars,  including  Hans-Martin  Schenke3  and  Kurt 

1  New  Solutions  of  New  Testament  Problems  (Chicago,  1927),  and  “The  Editio  Princeps  of 
Paul,”  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature , 64  (1945),  pp.  193-204.  The  fact  that  the  book  of  Acts 
nowhere  mentions  that  Paul  wrote  any  epistles  apparently  seemed  unimportant  to  Good- 
speed.  On  this  point,  see  the  comments  by  John  Knox,  “Acts  and  the  Pauline  Letter  Corpus,” 
Studies  m Lu\e-Acts , ed.  by  L.  E.  Keck  and  J.  L.  Martin  (New  York,  1966),  pp.  279-87. 

2  Philemon  among  the  Letters  of  Paul  (Chicago,  1935;  2nd  ed.  1959),  esp.  ch.  5. 

3  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments-,  \.  Die  Briefe  des  Paulus  und  Schriften  des 
Paulinismus  (Giitersloh,  1978). 
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Aland,4  think  that  several  persons  independently  began  to  assemble  corpora 
Paulina , each  containing  varying  numbers  of  his  epistles,  which  at  a later 
time,  perhaps  in  the  second  century,  were  amalgamated  into  an  edition  of 
ten  such  epistles,  to  be  augmented  still  later  by  the  addition  of  the  three  so- 
called  Pastoral  Epistles  (i  and  2 Timothy,  and  Titus). 

In  any  case,  whichever  theory  is  adopted,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  trans- 
mission of  the  Pauline  epistles  has  been  in  the  format  of  a collection.  Except 
for  some  stray  leaves  from  one  or  another  epistle,  none  of  the  more  than 
seven  hundred  Greek  manuscripts5  of  his  epistles  presents  only  a single  epis- 
tle standing  alone;  all  contain  a collection  of  his  epistles.  The  earliest  such 
collection  is  the  Chester  Beatty  Biblical  Papyrus  II,  discovered  in  the  1930s 
and  dating  from  the  third  century.6  This  preserves  portions  of  nine  epistles, 
and  may  originally  have  contained  one  or  more  other  epistles.  How  far  the 
unknown  collector  who  assembled  the  first  corpus  Paulinum  may  have  made 
editorial  adjustments  in  copies  of  the  individual  epistles  at  the  time  of  as- 
sembling them,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing — but  that  there  were  such 
adjustments  is  virtually  certain.7 8 

The  four  gospels  were  probably  collected  early  in  the  second  century.  At 
any  rate,  evidence  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  of  Rome  shows  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  he  knows  of  the  existence  of  at  least  the 
three  synoptic  gospels,  and  perhaps  was  acquainted  also  with  the  Gospel 
according  to  John.s  By  about  the  year  170  Justin’s  pupil,  Tatian,  wove  the 
four  gospels  into  a composite  edition  called  the  Diatessaron,  a fragment  of 
which  in  Greek  turned  up  earlier  this  century  at  Dura-Europos,9  a city  on 
the  Euphrates  River  that  was  destroyed  in  a.d.  256  by  the  Persian  armies  of 
King  Shapur  I. 

As  long  as  Jewish  Christians  continued  to  use  the  time-honored  scroll  for 
transmitting  sacred  books,  it  was  impracticable  to  collect  the  Newr  Testa- 


4 “Die  Entstehung  des  Corpus  Paulinum,”  Neutestamentliche  Entwuife  (Munich,  1979),  pp. 
302-50. 

5 For  statistics  of  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  see  Kurt  and  Barbara  Aland, 
Der  Text  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Stuttgart,  1982),  p.  92. 

6 Edited  by  Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  The  Chester  Beatty  Biblical  Papyri  . . . ; Fasc.  hi  Supple- 
ment, Pauline  Epistles  (London,  1936). 

7 For  a critical  study  of  the  transmission  of  selected  epistles,  see  G.  Zuntz,  The  Text  of  the 
Epistles;  a Disquisition  upon  the  “Corpus  Paulinum’’  (London,  1953). 

8 For  a recent  discussion  of  the  evidence  in  Justin,  see  Metzger,  The  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  its  Origin,  Development,  and  Significance  (Oxford,  1987),  pp.  143-48. 

9 Edited  by  Carl  H.  Kraeling,  A Greek  Fragment  of  Tatian’ s Diatessaron  from  Dura  (London. 
1935).  For  a survey  of  the  extensive  research  on  Tatian’s  Diatessaron  as  transmitted  in  sec- 
ondary versions,  see  Metzger,  The  Early  Versions  of  the  New  Testament:  Their  Origins,  Trans- 
mission, and  Limitations  (Oxford,  1977),  pp.  10-36. 
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ment  documents  within  one  roll.  But  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  codex  or  leaf-book  came  into  favor  among  Chris- 
tians, and  thus  it  became  possible  to  produce  editions  that  contained  the  four 
gospels  in  one  volume,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  Pauline  epistles  in  one  vol- 
ume. By  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  huge  parchment  codices,  called 
pandects,  containing  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  were  written, 
two  of  which  have  survived  today,  Codex  Sinaiticus  and  Codex  Vaticanus. 

During  the  early  centuries  special  features  were  added  to  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament.10  In  order  to  assist  in  the  study  of  the  gospels,  in  the 
fourth  century  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  devised  a useful  system  of  cross-refer- 
ences to  parallel  passages  in  the  four  gospels.  Each  gospel  was  divided  into 
numbered  sections,  a bit  longer  than  our  verses  but  considerably  shorter 
than  our  chapters.  Eusebius  then  drew  up  in  columns  the  section  numbers 
arranged  so  that  those  which  refer  to  similar  passages  in  different  gospels 
stood  in  the  same  horizontal  line  across  the  columns.  Soon  this  system,  called 
Canon  Tables,  was  adopted  also  in  manuscripts  of  early  versions  of  the  gos- 
pels in  Latin,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Georgian,  and  Gothic. 

An  edition  of  helps  for  the  study  of  the  Acts  and  the  epistles  was  prepared 
by  another  fourth-century  scholar,  named,  it  seems,  Euthalius  or  Evagrius." 
These  helps  included  a chronology  of  the  life  of  Paul,  and  a system  of  ref- 
erences to  quotations  from  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  Euthalius  also  divided 
the  text  of  Acts  and  the  epistles  into  chapters,  and  provided  summary  head- 
ings of  their  contents.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  public  reading  of  Scripture, 
copies  were  produced  written  in  longer  or  shorter  cola,  i.e.,  in  lines  accord- 
ing to  sense. 

There  was  developed  also,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  second  century,  a spe- 
cial system  of  writing  the  nomina  sacra.  These  were  contractions  of  sacred 
names  and  titles,  such  as  the  Greek  words  for  God,  Jesus,  Christ,  Spirit, 
heaven,  Jerusalem,  etc.  Eventually  fifteen  such  words  were  regularly  treated 
thus  by  scribes. 

Still  other  editions,  called  lectionaries,  were  prepared  that  present  the  sev- 
eral passages  of  the  gospels  appointed  to  be  read  on  each  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day,12 and  on  other  days  as  well,  each  lection  being  set  forth  in  chronological 

10  For  fuller  information,  see  the  chapter  “Special  Features  of  Biblical  Manuscripts”  in 
Metzger,  Manuscripts  of  the  Greeks  Bible,  an  Introduction  to  Greek,  Palaeography  (New  York 
and  Oxford,  1981),  pp.  33-48. 

" The  most  recent  study  of  the  Euthalian  materials  is  by  L.  Charles  Willard,  “A  Critical 
Study  of  the  Euthalian  Apparatus,”  Ph.D.  Diss.,  Yale  University,  1970. 

,s  For  the  organization  ot  the  contents  ot  Greek  lectionaries,  reference  may  be  made  to 
Metzger,  “Greek  Lectionaries  and  a Critical  Edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,”  in  Die 
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sequence  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  calendar.  Lectionaries  are  sometimes 
furnished  with  neumes,  a system  of  hooks,  dots,  and  oblique  strokes,  written 
usually  in  red  (or  green)  ink,  in  order  to  assist  the  lector  in  chanting  or 
cantillating  the  Scripture  lesson.  The  most  ancient  system  of  notation  e!{- 
phonetique , as  it  is  called,  is  thought  by  Devreesse  to  have  originated  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  church.'  5 

Something  needs  to  be  said  now  concerning  the  titles  of  the  several  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  After  the  several  gospels  and  epistles  had  been  gath- 
ered together,  it  became  desirable  to  attach  titles  in  order  easily  to  distin- 
guish one  from  another.  Instead  of  identifying  a gospel  as  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  The  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  so  forth,  the  prevailing  custom  was  to 
use  “The  Gospel”  as  a generic  title  and  to  offer  a fourfold  explication  of  it, 
as  The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  and 
so  forth. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  which  were  sent  originally  to  one  or 
another  congregation  or  individual,  the  earliest  titles  were  simply  To  the 
Romans,  To  Philemon,  and  so  on.  The  Catholic  or  General  Epistles,  how- 
ever, being  addressed  to  Christians  generally,  are  identified  by  the  name  of 
the  author,  as  The  Epistle  of  James,  The  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  so  forth. 

Another  feature  that  needed  attention  when  the  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  collected  was  the  sequence  of  the  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  well  as  the  sequence  within  each  part.  It  is  natural  that  the  section 
containing  the  four  gospels  should  stand  first.  Within  this  section  the  order 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  is  found  in  nearly  all  Greek  manu- 
scripts. It  was  followed  by  Eusebius  in  his  Canon  Tables,  and  was  adopted 
by  Jerome  for  his  Latin  Bible.  Of  six  other  sequences  of  the  four  gospels,'4 
the  next  most  widely  distributed  was  the  so-called  Western  sequence,  in 
which  the  gospels  attributed  to  the  two  apostles,  Matthew  and  John,  take 
precedence  over  the  two  written  by  followers  of  apostles  (Mark,  a follower 
of  Peter,  and  Luke,  a companion  of  Paul).  This  order  is  presented  in  two 
fifth-century  manuscripts,  the  bilingual  Greek-Latin  codex  Bezae,  now  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Codex  Washingtoniensis,  now  in  the 


alten  Ubersetzungen  des  Neuen  Testaments,  die  Kirchenvaterzitate  und  Lektionare , ed.  by 
K.  Aland  (Berlin,  1972),  pp.  479-97.  For  instances  ot  the  influence  ot  lectionarv  manuscripts 
on  the  text  of  non-lectionary  manuscripts,  see  Metzger,  The  Saturday  and  Sunday  Lessons  from 
Luke  in  the  Greek  Gospel  Lectionary  (Chicago,  1944),  pp.  14-18. 

'i  See  Robert  Devreesse,  Introduction  a I’etude  des  manuscrits grecs  (Paris,  1954),  pp.  1 97b 
'■>  For  information  about  the  several  sequences  of  the  gospels,  see  Appendix  II  in  Metzger's 
The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament;  Its  Origin,  Development,  and  Significance  (Oxford,  1987). 
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Freer  Art  Gallery,  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  is  also  the  sequence 
in  several  Greek  minuscule  manuscripts,  in  a considerable  number  of  Old 
Latin  manuscripts,  in  the  Gothic  version  made  by  Ulfilas  in  364,  and  in 
several  of  the  older  Peshitta  Syriac  manuscripts. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  book  of  Acts 
forms  a natural  link  between  the  gospels  and  the  epistles.  Almost  all  Greek 
manuscripts  that  contain  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles  place  the  Catholic 
Epistles  after  Acts  and  before  the  Pauline  Epistles.  In  many  Latin  manu- 
scripts, on  the  other  hand,  the  Pauline  Epistles  follow  immediately  upon 
Acts  and  before  the  Catholic  Epistles.  This  is  the  sequence  followed  in  mod- 
ern European  and  American  vernacular  translations. 

The  order  within  the  several  groups  of  epistles  (whether  Pauline  epistles 
to  congregations,  or  to  individuals,  or  Catholic  epistles)  was  one  dictated  by 
length.  As  is  the  case  also  of  the  tractates  in  the  Jewish  Mishnah  and  the 
suras  (except  the  first)  of  the  Koran,  the  epistles  in  each  group  stand  in  the 
sequence  of  decreasing  length — but  with  1 and  2 Corinthians,  and  1 and  2 
Thessalonians,  brought  side  by  side. 

Here  and  there  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  many  other 
gospels  and  epistles  were  drawn  up,  and  several  of  these  were  for  a time 
included  in  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  In  Armenia  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  the  so-called  Third  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Corinthians,  while  among  the  Western  churches  Latin  manuscripts  fre- 
quently contained  the  spurious  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans.  This  epis- 
tle was  composed  probably  in  the  second  or  third  century  when  someone 
noticed  that  at  the  end  of  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (4:16)  the  sugges- 
tion is  made  that  when  the  Christians  at  Colossae  have  read  that  epistle,  a 
copy  should  be  sent  to  the  church  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Laodicea,  and 
a copy  be  obtained  of  the  epistle  in  the  possession  of  the  Laodiceans.  Assum- 
ing that  the  epistle  in  question  had  been  addressed  to  the  church  at  Laodi- 
cea, and  not  finding  any  trace  of  such  a document,  someone  composed  a 
brief  epistle,  of  quite  second-rate  character,  made  up  of  sentences  derived 
from  Paul’s  genuine  epistles,  chiefly  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  all  eighteen  editions  of  the  complete  German  Bible  that 
were  published  prior  to  Luther’s  German  Bible  contain  the  Epistle  to  the 
Laodiceans  following  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

Yet  another  feature  of  special  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
which  developed,  perhaps  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  was  the  provision 
of  portraits  of  the  four  Evangelists,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  respective 
gospels.  Iconographic  models  for  these  were  supplied,  it  seems,  from  tradi- 
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tional  portraits  of  classical  poets  and/or  philosophers.’5  Portraits  of  Paul  and 
other  apostles  were  sometimes  included.  Other  artistic  illumination  was  also 
occasionally  provided,  and  deluxe  editions  for  royalty  or  high  ecclesiastics 
were  prepared  by  using  parchment  dyed  purple  and  writing  with  silver  or 
gold  ink. 

Printed  Editions 

Turning  now  to  printed  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  we  are 
struck  by  a certain  delay  in  producing  such  editions.  As  is  well  known, 
Johannes  Gutenberg'6  produced  at  Mainz  in  (or  shortly  before)  1456  the  first 
book  printed  in  Europe'7  with  moveable  type.  It  was  the  complete  Latin 
Bible,  and  during  the  next  fifty  years  at  least  one  hundred  other  editions  of 
the  Latin  Bible  were  issued  by  various  printing  houses.  In  1488  the  first 
edition  of  the  complete  Hebrew  Bible  came  from  Soncino  Press  in  Lom- 
bardy. Before  1500,  Bibles  had  been  printed  in  several  of  the  principal  ver- 
nacular languages  of  Western  Europe — in  Bohemian,  Lrench.  German,  and 
Italian.  Except  for  several  short  extracts,  however,  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment had  to  wait  until  1514  to  come  from  the  press.  Why  was  there  such  a 
long  delay.3  Two  reasons  may  be  suggested. 

In  the  first  place,  the  production  of  Greek  type  necessary  for  a book  of 
any  considerable  size  was  both  difficult  and  expensive.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  reproduce  in  print  the  appearance  of  minuscule  Greek  handwrit- 
ing, with  its  numerous  alternative  forms  of  the  same  letter,  as  well  as  its 
many  ligatures  that  combine  two  or  more  letters.'8  Instead,  therefore,  of 
producing  type  for  merely  twenty-four  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  print- 
ers prepared  about  200  different  characters  (of  these  there  remain  today  only 
two  forms  of  the  lower  case  sigma). 

The  principal  cause  that  retarded  the  publication  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament  was  doubtless  the  prestige  of  Jerome's  Latin  Vulgate  Bible. 

15  See  especially  A.  M.  Friend,  |r.,  “The  Portraits  of  the  Evangelists  in  Greek  and  Latin 
Manuscripts,”  Art  Studies , 5 (1927),  pp.  115-47;  7 ( 1 929),  pp.  3-29. 

,6  What  is  not  as  well  known  is  that  the  name  of  Gutenberg's  father  was  Gensfleisch 
(“Gooseflesh”)  and  that  in  adult  life  Johannes  preferred  to  be  known  by  his  mother’s  maiden 
name,  Gutenberg. 

17  Moveable  bronze  types  made  from  molds  were  used  in  Korea  a half  century  before  they 
were  used  in  Europe,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  European  invention  was  not  inde- 
pendent; see  Pow-key  Sohn,  Early  Korean  Typography , new  ed.  (Seoul.  1982),  pp.  126-59. 

■"  See  Richard  P.  Breadon,  “The  First  Book  Printed  in  Greek,"  Bulletin  of  the  New  Yor\ 
Public  Library , 51  (1947),  pp.  586-92;  also  Robert  Proctor,  The  Printing  of  Greeks  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  (Oxford,  1900)  and  Victor  Scholderer,  Gree\  Printing  Types  7465-/927  (Lon- 
don, 1927). 
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Translations  into  the  vernacular  versions  were  not  derogatory  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Latin  text  from  which  they  were  derived.  But  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Greek  New  Testament  offered  any  scholar  acquainted  with  both 
languages  a tool  with  which  to  criticize  and  correct  the  official  Bible  of  the 
church. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  to  come  from  the  press 
was  that  contained  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible.  Having  been 
planned  as  early  as  1502  by  the  cardinal  primate  of  Spain,  Francisco  Xi- 
menes  de  Cisneros,  the  Polyglot  was  placed  under  the  editorial  care  of  sev- 
eral scholars,  of  whom  Diego  Lopez  de  Zuniga  (Stunica)  is  perhaps  best 
known.  When  completed,  the  edition  was  a monument  both  of  learning  and 
of  typographical  excellence.'9  Volume  5,  containing  the  New  Testament, 
was  the  first  to  come  from  the  press;  its  colophon  is  dated  10  January  1514. 
Volume  6,  containing  a Hebrew  lexicon  and  elementary  Hebrew  grammar, 
was  printed  next,  in  1515.  The  four  volumes  containing  the  Old  Testament 
appeared  last,  the  colophon  of  volume  4 bearing  the  date  10  July  1517.  Sanc- 
tion for  publication  of  the  six  volumes  was  given  by  Pope  Leo  X on  22 
March  1520.  The  explanation  of  the  delay  in  granting  permission  may  be 
connected  with  the  requirement  that  all  manuscripts  borrowed  from  the 
Vatican  should  first  be  safely  returned. 

Although  the  Complutensian  was  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  the  first  published  edition  was  that  of  Erasmus,  issued  by 
the  printer  Froben  of  Basle  on  1 March  1516.  At  the  importunity  of  Froben, 
who  perceived  that  the  market  was  ready,  indeed  eager,  for  an  edition  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  Erasmus  began  in  July  of  1515  to  gather  mate- 
rial for  such  an  edition,  the  printing  of  which  began  on  2 October  1515. 
Owing  to  the  haste  in  producing  the  volume — Erasmus  himself  declared 
later  that  it  was  “thrown  together  rather  than  edited”  {praecipitatum  verius 
quam  editum ) — the  volume  contains  hundreds  of  typographical  errors. 

Since  Erasmus  could  not  find  a manuscript  that  contained  the  entire 
Greek  Testament,  he  made  use  of  several  that  contained  various  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.  For  most  of  the  text  he  relied  on  two  rather  inferior  man- 
uscripts of  the  twelfth  century  from  a monastic  library  in  Basle.  For  the 


">  For  the  story  of  the  making  of  this  famous  Polyglot  Bible,  see  Basil  Hall’s  monograph, 
The  Great  Polyglot  Bibles  (San  Francisco,  1966),  part  of  which  is  condensed  in  his  essay,  “The 
Trilingual  College  of  San  Ildefonso  and  the  Making  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible," 
Studies  in  Church  History,  5 (Leiden,  1969),  pp.  1 14-46.  Of  the  original  600  copies,  the  locations 
of  97  are  known  today;  see  Mariano  Revilla  Rico,  La  Poli'glota  de  Alcala,  estudio  historico- 
critico  (Madrid,  1917).  Cf.  also  J.  H.  Bentley,  “New  Light  on  the  Editing  of  the  Compluten- 
sian New  Testament,”  Bibliotheque  d’Humanisme  et  Renaissance , 42  (1980),  pp.  145-56. 
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hook,  ot  Revelation  only  one  manuscript  was  available  to  Erasmus,  and  this 
lacked  the  final  folio,  containing  the  last  six  verses  of  the  book.  Rather  than 
taking  time  to  search  for  a complete  copy,  Erasmus  translated  the  missing 
portion  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  into  Greek.  It  is  understandable  that  his 
edition  contains  several  words  or  forms  of  words  that  have  never  been  found 
in  any  of  the  some  250  known  manuscripts  of  that  book — but  which  are 
still  perpetuated  today  in  printing  the  so-called  Textus  Receptus  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  And  this  was  not  all.  In  other  passages  as  well, 
Erasmus  took  the  liberty  of  correcting  or  supplementing  his  text  from  the 
Latin.  The  result  is  that,  in  a considerable  number  of  cases  (not,  indeed,  in 
general,  of  much  importance),  the  reading  of  the  common  English  version 
(the  Authorized  or  King  James  Bible  of  1611)  is  supported  by  no  known 
Greek  manuscript.20 

In  four  subsequent  editions  of  his  New  Testament,  Erasmus  made  many 
needed  typographical  corrections.  In  his  third  edition  (1522)  he  introduced 
into  I John  5:7-8  (but  on  entirely  inadequate  textual  grounds)  the  famous 
Comma  Johatmeum.  He  did  so,  he  wrote  to  Stunica,  with  whom  he  had 
extensive  correspondence,21  “so  that  no  one  would  have  occasion  to  criticize 
me  out  of  malice.” 

Subsequent  editors,  though  making  a number  of  alterations  in  Erasmus’s 
text,  essentially  reproduced  this  rather  debased  Byzantine  form  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  Among  such  early  printed  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament that  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here  are  the  four  editions  issued  by  the 
scholarly  Parisian  printer  and  publisher,  Robert  Estienne  (Stephanus,  1503- 
59),  and  the  ten  editions  produced  by  Calvin's  successor  at  Geneva,  Theo- 
dore de  Beze  (Beza,  1519-1605),  an  eminent  classical  and  biblical  scholar. 
Stephanus’s  third  edition  (1550),  a folio  sumptuously  printed  with  type  cast 
at  the  expense  of  the  French  government,  contains  on  the  inner  margin  of 
the  page  occasional  variant  readings  from  fifteen  Greek  manuscripts.  Ste- 
phanus’s fourth  edition  (1551)  is  noteworthy  because  in  it  for  the  first  time 
the  text  was  divided  into  numbered  verses.22  Beza’s  editions  are  important, 


20  Examples  cited  by  Ezra  Abbot  in  The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  other  Critical 
Essays  (Boston,  1888),  p.  218,  include  Acts  9:5,  6;  Rom.  7:6;  2 Cor.  1:6;  1 Pet.  3:20;  Rev.  1:9, 
1 1 ; 2:3,  20,  24;  3:2;  5:10,  14;  15:3;  16:5;  17:8,  16;  18:2. 

21  For  a magisterial  edition,  with  introduction  and  explanatory  notes,  see  Efenk  Jan  de 
Jonge,  Desideru  Erasmi  Roterodami,  Apologia  respondens  ad  ea  cjuae  lacobus  Lopis  Stunica  tax- 
averat  in  pnma  duntaxat  Novi  Testamenti  aeditione  (Amsterdam,  1983).  See  also  de  Jonge, 
“Erasmus  and  the  Comma  [ohanneum,”  Ephemerides  theologicae  lovamenses , 56  (1980),  pp. 
380-89. 

22  For  a detailed  list  of  slight  divergencies  among  subsequent  editions  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  see  Ezra  Abbot,  “De  editionibus  Novi  Testamenti  Graece  in  versuum  quos  di- 
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not  only  for  introducing  in  his  annotations  evidence  from  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions,  but  chiefly  because  many  of  the  translators  appointed  by 
King  James  I made  large  use  of  Beza’s  editions  of  1588-89  and  1598  in  pro- 
ducing the  so-called  Authorized  Bible  of  1611. 

In  1624  the  Dutch  printers  Bonaventure  and  Abraham  Elzevir  issued  at 
Leiden  a small  and  convenient  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  the 
text  of  which  was  taken  mainly  from  Beza’s  smaller  1565  edition.  The  Latin 
preface  to  the  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1633,  contains  a statement 
addressed  to  the  reader:  “Thus  you  have  the  text  now  accepted  by  everyone, 
in  which  we  give  nothing  changed  or  corrupted.”23  Lrom  this  rather  boast- 
ful comment  (what  modern  publishers  might  call  a “blurb”)  there  arose  the 
designation  “Textus  Receptus”  or  commonly  received,  standard  text.  The 
textual  basis,  however,  as  can  be  appreciated  from  what  has  been  said  al- 
ready, is  essentially  a handful  of  late  and  haphazardly  collected  Greek  mi- 
nuscule manuscripts,  and  in  several  passages  the  text  is  supported  by  no 
known  Greek  witness. 

During  the  following  two  centuries  efforts  were  made  to  collect  evidence 
of  variant  readings  from  increasing  numbers  of  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  from  early  versions,  and  from  quotations  of  the  text  made 
by  Church  Lathers.  Strangely  enough,  however,  virtually  all  editors  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  during  this  period  were  content  to  reprint  the  time- 
honored  but  corrupt  Textus  Receptus,24  relegating  the  evidence  for  the  ear- 
lier readings  to  the  apparatus.  An  occasional  brave  soul  who  ventured  to 
print  a different  and  better  form  of  Greek  text  was  either  condemned  or 
ignored.25 

The  rise  of  scientific  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  began  with 
Johann  Jakob  Griesbach  (1745-1812),  who  was  professor  of  New  Testament 
at  the  University  of  Jena  from  1775  until  his  death.  Lollowing  hints  of  ear- 
lier scholars,  Griesbach  investigated  the  transmission  of  the  New  Testament 

cunt  distinctione  inter  se  discrepantibus,”  in  Caspar  Rene  Gregory’s  Prolegomena , being  vol. 
3 of  Tischendorfs  Novum  Testamentum  Graece , ed.  octava  (Leipzig,  1884),  pp.  167-82;  an 
English  translation  is  in  Abbot,  op.  cit .,  pp.  464-77. 

2J  Textum  ergo  habes,  nunc  ab  omnibus  receptum;  in  quo  nihil  immutatum  aut  corruptum 
damus.  The  author  of  this  Latin  preface,  as  de  Jonge  has  detected,  was  in  all  probability  none 
other  than  the  current  University  Librarian,  the  learned  Daniel  Heinsius  (H.  (.  de  (onge, 
Daniel  Heinsius  and  the  Textus  Receptus  of  the  New  Testament  . . . | Leiden,  1971]). 

24  For  a comprehensive  list  of  several  hundred  editions  of  the  Textus  Receptus,  classified 
in  accord  with  minor  differences  of  text  and  typography,  see  Eduard  Reuss  .Bibliotheca  Novi 
Testamenti  Graeci  . . . (Brunswick,  1872). 

25  For  a little  known  edition  by  a learned  printer,  see  “William  Bowyer's  Contribution  to 
New  Testament  Textual  Criticism,”  in  Metzger’s  Chapters  in  the  History  of  New  Testament 
Textual  Criticism  (Leiden,  1963),  pp.  155-60. 
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text  in  antiquity  by  identifying  the  several  groups  or  families  of  text.  He 
elaborated  fifteen  canons  of  criticism  to  be  followed  in  evaluating  the  rela- 
tive worth  of  variant  readings.  His  first  canon,  for  example,  was,  “The 
shorter  reading  (unless  it  lacks  entirely  the  authority  of  the  ancient  and 
weighty  witnesses)  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  verbose,  for  scribes  were 
much  more  prone  to  add  than  to  omit.”  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Gries- 
bach  recognized  that  “the  longer  reading  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  shorter 
(unless  the  latter  appears  in  many  good  witnesses),  if  the  occasion  of  the 
omission  can  be  attributed  to  homoeoteleuton  [similar  ending  of  two  linesj.” 

The  importance  of  Griesbach  for  New  Testament  textual  criticism  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  For  the  first  time  in  Germany  a scholar  ventured 
to  abandon  the  Textus  Receptus  at  many  places  and  to  print  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  form  to  which  his  investigations  had  led  him. 

The  man  to  whom  modern  textual  critics  of  the  New  Testament  owe  the 
most  is  without  doubt  Lobegott  Friedrich  Constantin  von  Tischendorf 
(1815-74),  who  sought  out  and  published  more  manuscripts  and  produced 
more  critical  editions  of  the  entire  Greek  Bible  than  any  other  single  scholar. 
The  total  number  of  his  books  and  articles,  most  of  them  relating  to  biblical 
criticism,  exceeds  150.26 

The  year  1881  marked  the  publication  in  Great  Britain  of  a critical  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  prepared  by  two  Cambridge  scholars, 
Brooke  Foss  Westcott  (1825-1901)  and  Fenton  John  Anthony  Hort  (1828- 
1892),  that  was  destined  to  enjoy  long  and  widespread  use.  This  edition, 
along  with  the  publication  the  same  year  of  a second  volume  containing  a 
full  account  of  the  critical  methodology  followed  by  the  editors,27  was  a 
“first”  in  more  than  one  respect.  Never  before  had  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  been  prepared  by  the  collaboration  of  two  editors,  working 
independently  as  well  as  conferring  periodically  to  resolve  differences. 
Never  before  had  the  textual  principles  underlying  the  formation  of  an  edi- 
tion been  set  forth  with  the  same  clarity  and  fullness  of  detail.  And  never 
before  was  a set  of  principles  applied  in  the  construction  of  a text  with  such 
thoroughgoing  consistency.  For  twenty-eight  years,  while  also  pursuing 
other  duties,  the  two  collaborated.  Adopting  the  methodology  of  Griesbach, 
they  identified  four  principal  types  of  New  Testament  text,  the  so-called 
Neutral,  the  Alexandrian,  the  Western,  and  the  Syrian  or  Byzantine.  Read- 

26  For  a bibliography  of  Tischendorf  s publications,  see  Gregory,  op.  at.  (supra  n.  22),  pp. 
7-22- 

27  The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greeks  [vol.  2],  Introduction  [ and  1 Appendix  (Cam- 
bridge, 1881). 
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ings  supported  by  witnesses  of  the  Syrian  type,  being  essentially  the  Textus 
Receptus,  were  almost  always  set  aside,  and  choice  was  made  among  read- 
ings found  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  text-types.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  editors  did  not  apply  their  principles  mechanically,  but,  along  with 
external  evidence,  they  also  took  into  account  both  transcriptional  and  in- 
trinsic probability  of  readings. 

Epoch-making  though  the  edition  ot  Westcott  and  Hort  was,  it  was  in- 
evitable that,  owing  to  the  ever-increasing  acquisition  of  still  earlier  manu- 
script evidence,  and  with  the  consequent  development  of  critical  analysis 
that  scholars  brought  to  bear  upon  the  documents,  the  need  lor  a new  edi- 
tion became  ever  more  apparent.  Early  in  the  twentieth  century  an  attempt 
to  meet  this  need  was  made  by  a Berlin  pastor,  Hermann  Freiherr  von  So- 
den.28 With  the  financial  assistance  of  a wealthy  patron,  Elise  Konig  (who 
deserves  special  recognition — may  her  tribe  increase!),  von  Soden  sent  out 
nearly  forty  students  and  colleagues  to  examine  manuscripts  in  the  libraries 
of  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  These  helpers  secured  partial  or  complete 
collections  of  a very  great  number  of  hitherto  unexamined  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament.  (That  almost  all  of  them  were  of  late,  Byzantine  origin 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  project.)  Utilizing  this  newly  acquired  information, 
von  Soden  divided  the  witnesses  into  three  main  groups,  which  he  called 
the  Hesychian,  the  Jerusalem,  and  the  Koine  recensions.  Each  of  these  was 
further  subdivided,  the  Koine  recension  undergoing  the  greatest  amount  of 
division,  resulting  in  seventeen  sub-groups  for  this  text.  According  to  von 
Soden’s  analysis  (set  forth  in  2,203  Pages  of  prolegomena),  the  three  recen- 
sions go  back  to  a lost  archetype,  used  by  Origen,  but  already  corrupted  in 
the  second  century  by  Marcion,  in  the  case  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  by 
Tatian,  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels.  Unlike  Westcott  and  Hort,  who  rejected 
readings  supported  by  only  the  Syrian  or  Byzantine  text  (von  Soden’s  Koine 
text),  von  Soden  tended  to  give  preference  to  readings  supported  by  two  of 
the  three  main  texts,  thus  elevating  the  Koine  type  of  text  to  a rank  coordi- 
nate in  importance  with  the  other  two  types  of  text.  As  a consequence,  the 
edition  approaches  the  Textus  Receptus  somewhat  more  closely  than  other 
modern  editions.29 

Among  other  twentieth-century  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 

28  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  in  Hirer  dltesten  erreichbaren  Textgestalt  hergestellt  auf 
Grand  Hirer  Textgeschichte , I.  Teil,  Untersuchungen  (Berlin,  1902-10);  II.  Teil,  Text  mit  Apparat 
(Gottingen,  1913). 

29  For  an  assessment  of  the  limitations  and  deficiencies  of  von  Soden’s  edition,  see  Metzger, 
The  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  its  Transmission,  Corruption,  and  Restoration,  2nd  ed.  (Oxford, 
1968),  pp.  141-43. 
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mention  should  be  made  of  three  that  were  prepared  by  Roman  Catholic 
scholars,  who  also  supply  the  Latin  Vulgate  text  on  facing  pages,  namely 
those  by  H.  J.  Vogels  (Diisseldorf,  1920;  4th  ed.,  Freiburg,  1955),  by  A.  Merk 
(Rome,  1933;  9th  ed.,  1964),  and  by  J.  M.  Bover  (Madrid,  1943;  5th  ed.,  1968). 
Most  recently  at  Madrid  a triglot  edition  was  published  in  1977,  with  Bover’s 
Greek  text  slightly  modified  by  Jose  O’Callaghan,  accompanied  by  the  Neo- 
Vulgata  and  a Spanish  version.  Each  of  these,  along  with  the  most  widely 
used  pocket  edition  (prepared  by  Eberhard  Nestle  in  1898;  26th  ed.,  1979U0 
offers  at  the  foot  of  the  page  an  apparatus  of  selected  variant  readings. 

It  will  have  been  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  edition  prepared 
by  Westcott  and  Hort,  all  of  the  editions  mentioned  above  were  prepared 
by  a single  editor — and,  in  fact,  in  many  respects  Westcott  and  Hort  shared 
the  same  text-critical  views.  In  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century, 
however,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  New  Testament  scholarship, 
a critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  was  prepared  by  an  inter- 
national and  interconfessional  committee  of  textual  scholars.  Brought  to- 
gether in  1955  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  the  committee  comprised  (in 
alphabetical  order)  Kurt  Aland  of  Munster,  Matthew  Black  of  St.  Andrews, 
Bruce  Metzger  of  Princeton,  Arthur  Voobus,  formerly  of  Tartu,  Estonia, 
and  later  of  Maywood,  Illinois,  and  Allen  Wikgren  of  Chicago.  After  four 
years  of  work  with  the  Committee,  Voobus,  feeling  the  pressure  of  other 
duties,  resigned  from  the  Committee,  and  his  place  was  taken  several  years 
later  by  Carlo  M.  Martini,  S.J.,  of  Rome. 

In  keeping  with  its  distinctive  purpose  of  providing  for  students  and  for 
Bible  translators  throughout  the  world  a basic  text  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament, the  Bible  Society’s  edition  was  to  have  the  following  special  features: 
(1)  a critical  apparatus  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  variant  readings  sig- 
nificant for  translators  or  necessary  for  establishing  the  text;  (2)  an  indication 
of  the  relative  degree  of  certainty  for  each  variant  adopted  as  text;  (3)  a full 
citation  of  representative  evidence  for  each  variant  selected;  and  (4)  a second 
apparatus  giving  meaningful  differences  in  punctuation. 

After  ten  years  of  work  that  involved  five  weeks  each  summer  of  face-to- 
face  discussions,  with  private  work  by  individuals  between  committee  meet- 
ings, the  edition  was  published  in  i966.3'  A second  and  a third  edition,  pub- 
lished by  the  United  Bible  Societies,  followed  in  1968  and  1975,  each  involv- 

3“  The  text  of  the  United  Bible  Societies’  3rd  edition  (see  below)  was  adopted  by  Aland  tor 
the  26th  edition  of  the  Nestle  (now  Nestle-Aland)  Novum  Testamentum  Graece  (Stuttgart. 
1979)- 

3'  The  Greek,  New  Testament  (London,  1966). 
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ing  the  correction  of  minor  errors  in  the  text  and  in  the  apparatus.  A 
companion  volume,  providing  a summary  of  the  Committee’s  reasons  for 
adopting  one  or  another  variant  reading,  was  published  in  1971. 32  Plans  are 
under  way  for  a fourth  edition  (projected  for  1990)  which  will  contain  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  textual  apparatus,  with  special  emphasis  upon  evi- 
dence from  the  ancient  versions,  the  Diatessaron,  and  the  Church  Fathers. 
In  addition,  the  evidence  from  Greek  manuscripts  will  be  carefully  checked 
by  direct  comparison  with  manuscript  readings.  This  latter  work  is  being 
done  at  the  Institut  Hir  neutestamentliche  Textforshung  in  Munster/West- 
phalia. 

Over  the  years,  owing  to  the  acquisition  of  new  documentary  evidence 
and  the  refinement  of  textual  analysis,  New  Testament  scholars  have  been 
able  to  make  here  and  there  an  advance  in  the  attempt  to  ascertain  still  more 
precisely  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament.  In  all  candor,  however,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  such  advances  have  been  made  only  because  of 
what  our  predecessors  have  achieved.  In  the  field  of  textual  criticism,  as 
elsewhere,  one  is  reminded  of  the  saying  attributed  to  the  twelfth-century 
philosopher,  Bernard  of  Chartres: 

We  are  like  dwarfs,  sitting  on  the  shoulders  of  giants,  in  order  that 
we  may  see  things  more  numerous  and  more  distant  than  they  could 
see,  not,  certainly,  by  reason  of  the  sharpness  of  our  own  vision  or  the 
tallness  of  our  bodies,  but  because  we  are  lifted  and  raised  on  high  by 
the  greatness  of  the  giants.33 

32  A Textual  Commentary  on  the  Greek  New  Testament,  prepared  by  Bruce  M.  Metzger 
(London,  1971). 

33  Cf.  F.  E.  Guyer,  “The  Dwarf  on  the  Giant’s  Shoulders,”  Modern  Language  Notes,  45 
( 1 93°)»  PP-  398-402. 


Religion  and  the 
American  Founding 

by  Wilson  Carey  McWilliams 


During  the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the 
Constitution,  Princeton  Seminary  has 
helped  co-sponsor  a series  of  programs  fo- 
cusing on  “Religion  and  the  Constitution.’’ 
The  program  has  been  chaired  by  Albright 
G.  Zimmerman,  chair  of  the  department  of 
American  studies  at  Rider  College.  Wilson 
Carey  McWilliams,  professor  of  political 
science  at  Rutgers  University,  delivered  the 
first  lecture  in  the  series.  A noted  lecturer 
and  author,  he  is  best  known  for  the  vol- 
ume The  Idea  ol  Fraternity  in  America. 


Celebrating  the  Constitution’s  bicentennial,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
era  of  American  founding  was  a time  of  uneasiness  as  well  as  confi- 
dence. A political  founding  demands  daring,  but  entails  dread:  new  laws 
open  new  pitfalls  as  well  as  new  prospects.  A political  beginning  is  necessar- 
ily a venture  into  the  unfamiliar,  and  the  effort  to  create  a new  regime 
requires  a turning  from  convention  to  theory,  an  appeal  to  first  principles 
rather  than  second  nature.  The  American  framers  observed  the  civil  decen- 
cies in  their  speech  and  writing,  but  creating  a new  republic  demands,  at 
least,  that  one  be  willing  to  think  shamelessly.  Custom  shrouds  ambiguities 
and  guards  secrets,  but  political  foundings  ask  us  to  envision  things  un- 
clothed, as  they  are  by  nature.' 

Americans  found  this  sort  of  thinking  uncomfortable  because  theorizing 
drew  attention  to  the  fundamental  discord  between  biblical  religion  and 
secular  rationalism,  the  antiphonies  of  American  culture.2  Then  as  now, 
most  Americans  felt  some  attachment  to  both  traditions  and  preferred  a 
downy  equivocation  to  the  discipline  of  dialectic.  Yet  willy-nilly,  the  logic 
of  the  founding  imposed  its  own  regimen,  and  Americans  were  forced  to 
rethink  the  relation  between  religion  and  the  new  republic. 

I 

A great  many  Americans  trusted  or  hoped  that  the  new  regime,  while 
affording  freedom  of  conscience,  would  be,  at  least  implicitly,  a Christian 

' Thomas  Pangle,  “The  Constitution's  Human  Vision,"  Public  Interest  #86  (Winter  1987), 
pp.  78-79;  Plato’s  Republic  is  the  classic  example  of  the  relation  between  shamelessness  and 
political  founding.  It  is  worth  observing  that  in  thought  and  speech,  the  sin  of  Ham  is  ap- 
parently permissible,  since  Shem  and  lapheth  were  not  punished  for  what  they  heard  or 
imagined  (Genesis  8:22-23).  hut  the  line  >s  obviously  delicate,  especially  since  political 
founders  translate  thought  into  action:  a good  political  founding,  in  these  terms,  is  necessarily 
a recovering  of  what  has  been  laid  bare. 

J Michael  Kammen,  People  of  Paradox  (New  York:  Knopf,  1972). 
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and  Protestant  commonwealth.3  Prevailing  Christian  teaching,  moreover, 
envisages  a religious  civility,  a political  order  shaped  by  the  principles  of 
redemption  and  grace. 

In  that  Christian  understanding,  the  doctrine  of  redemption  points  to- 
ward the  reconciliation  of  human  beings  with  the  order  of  creation — with 
nature,  with  their  fellow  humans,  and  with  their  own  finite  humanity.  The 
incarnation  attests  to  God’s  love  for  the  world  and  proclaims  that  nature  is 
lovable;  Jesus’  life  reveals  that  human  existence,  with  all  its  pains  and  im- 
perfections, is  touched  by  the  divine,  worthy  of  God’s  Son.  For  those  who 
have  conned  its  lessons,  redemption  teaches  that  we  ought  to  strive  to  over- 
come human  resentment  against  nature  and  its  limits,  saving  life  from  the 
fury  of  human  indignation:  disciples  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  meant  to  re- 
store life’s  savor.  The  Gospel  liberates  human  beings  by  teaching  them  that 
nature’s  laws  and  limits  are  no  bondage;  redemption  rejects  the  conquest  of 
nature  in  favor  of  the  mastery  of  self. 

Political  society  was  understood  to  play  a crucial  role  in  the  secular  edu- 
cation of  the  soul,  and  mainstream  Protestant  teaching  regarded  political 
life  as  natural  and  God-intended,  necessary  for  human  fulfillment.  Indis- 
pensable as  a restraint  on  vice,  laws  are  also  needed  as  a help  to  virtue:  “A 
virtuous  society  cannot  be  happy  without  government,”  Joseph  Lathrop 
wrote,  “a  vicious  one  cannot  subsist  without  it.”4  Civil  education  should  lead 
human  beings  out  ol  self-centeredness  into  a broader  sense  of  self  as  a part 
of  the  whole.  And  before  we  can  learn  to  see  nature  as  home-like,  we  need 
the  experience  ol  home;  the  effort  to  reconcile  human  with  human  requires 
laws  which  nurture  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  community  and  the  capac- 
ity for  love.  Public  spirit,  the  foundation  of  secular  civic  virtue,  is  a step 
toward  reconciliation  with  nature  and,  perhaps,  toward  Christianity’s 
higher  republic.5 

By  nature,  Nathaniel  Niles  contended,  there  are  no  private  rights.  As 
Aristotle  had  observed,  individuality  presupposes  the  polis,  a regime  under 

3 See,  for  example,  the  comments  of  the  New  Hampshire  Anti-Federalist,  “A  Friend  to 
the  Rights  of  the  People,”  in  Herbert  J.  Storing,  ed..  The  Complete  Anti -Federalist  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1981),  4.23.3,  Remark  9;  or  Benjamin  Rush,  The  Letters  of  Ben- 
jamin Rush , L.  H.  Butterfield,  ed.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1951),  F584,  61 1- 

12;  and  especially,  Mercy  Otis  Warren,  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress  and  Termination  of  the 
American  Revolution  (etc.)  (Boston:  Larkin,  1805),  L17-18. 

4 Charles  S.  Hyneman  and  Donald  S.  Lutz,  eds.  American  Political  Writing  During  the 
Founding  Era  (Indianapolis:  Liberty  Press,  1983),  L659. 

4 Samuel  Davies,  Religion  and  Public  Spirit  (New  York:  Parker,  1761);  Gilbert  Tennent, 
Brotherly  Love  Recommended  by  the  Argument  of  the  Love  of  Christ  (Philadelphia:  Franklin 
and  Hall,  1748);  Isaac  Story,  The  Love  of  Our  Country  Recommended  and  Enforced  (Boston: 
John  Boyle,  1775). 
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which  the  division  of  labor  permits  each  to  do  what  he  or  she  does  best. 
Individual  achievements,  consequently,  depend  on  the  prior  existence  of  po- 
litical community,  and  private  rights  derive  from  public  laws.6  “Let  our 
pupil  be  taught,"  Benjamin  Rush  urged,  “that  he  does  not  belong  to  himself 
but  that  he  is  public  property.”7 8 

Obviously,  that  doctrine  wars  against  the  Old  Adam,  and  Christian  the- 
ory insisted  on  stern  laws  to  discipline  and  restrain  the  passions.  At  the  same 
time,  it  held  that  a good  political  society  will  entice  the  passions  and  draw 
the  soul  into  the  common  life.  Rightly  governed,  material  delights  and  com- 
forts help  coax  the  soul  out  of  the  fortress  of  the  self.  Even  a “Turk's  para- 
dise" of  luxury,  Gilbert  Tennent  argued,  is  better  than  the  desire  to  be  “a 
sort  of  independent  being."s  At  a higher  level,  human  capacities  for  love 
and  friendship  are  strengthened  by  “exercise,”  just  as  they  are  undermined 
by  self-seeking.9  The  best  regime,  consequently,  encourages  and  honors  the 
practice  of  civic  friendship  and  public  spirit. 

Social  stability,  for  example,  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  know  and  trust  our 
fellow  citizens.  Moreover,  human  beings  will  not  run  the  inevitable  risks  of 
caring  for  others  without  some  minimal  assurance  of  being  cared  for:  the 
laws  must  provide  for  the  “particular  care"  which  affords  each  child — and 
adult — the  necessary  evidence  that  he  or  she  matters.  Similarly,  citizens  will 
be  more  ready  to  invest  themselves  in  public  life  when  politics  grants  them 
dignity.  Following  ancient  theory,  Christian  doctrine  at  the  time  of  the 
founding  was  inclined  to  hold  that  the  best  political  society  is  necessarily  a 
small  one,  in  which  citizens  know  their  rulers  and  are  known  by  them,  and 
in  which  individuals  visibly  can  make  a difference.  In  a small  state,  we  can 
see  and  experience  public  benefits  at  first  hand — our  children  attend  new 
schools  and  we  drive  on  new  roads — but  it  is  even  more  important  that  we 
have  the  chance  to  be  heard  on  public  questions  or  to  listen  if  we  prefer.  In 
a large  state,  most  of  us  are  denied  the  choice  between  speech  and  silence, 
so  that  we  assert  our  wounded  dignity  only  by  refusing  to  listen,  confining 
our  attention  to  that  small,  private  sphere  in  which  we  matter.10  Any  “vastly 

6 Hvneman  and  Lutz,  L260-61;  Aristotle,  Politics,  1253a  19-20. 

t Hyneman  and  Lutz,  L684. 

8.4  Solemn  Warning  to  the  Secure  World  from  the  God  of  Terrible  Majesty  (Boston:  1735).  p. 
59,  cited  in  Alan  Heimert,  Religion  and  the  American  Mind  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1966),  p.  306. 

» When  human  beings  “neglect”  the  “exercise"  of  mutual  love,  Tennent  wrote,  they  are 
inevitably  “tempted,  against  the  Law  of  Nature,  to  seek  a single  and  independent  state' 
(Brotherly  Love , p.  3;  his  italics). 

" In  a large  republic  where  people  have  only  a distant  acquaintance  with  their  represent- 
atives, the  Anti-Federalist  “Brutus”  argued,  “a  perpetual  jealousy  will  exist  in  the  minds  of 
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extended  republic”  can  expect  only  a weak  public  spirit.  Such  a regime, 
consequently,  stands  in  desperate  need  of  the  support  and  sanctions  of  reli- 
gion; smaller  states  are  more  able  to  cultivate  faith." 

Christian  ideas  of  civic  education  included  limits  on  the  wealth  as  well  as 
the  size  of  political  society.  The  division  of  labor  frees  talents  and  enriches 
civil  life,  but  it  can  also  divide  society  into  competing  interests  and  factions, 
each  speaking  a private  argot.  Since  it  is  the  whole  that  makes  possible  the 
specialization  of  the  parts,  in  a good  regime  economics  is  kept  firmly  sub- 
ordinate to  politics.  Wealth  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  must  be  ruled  by  the 
public  good:  life  must  not  become  so  cluttered  or  so  complex  that  human 
beings  lose  sight  of  their  dependence  on  one  another  and  on  the  common- 
weal. “We  must  be  willing  to  abridge  ourselves  of  our  superfluities  for  the 
relief  of  others’  necessities,”  Winthrop  told  the  Puritans,  “having  always 
before  our  eyes  our  commission  and  community  in  the  work,  ...  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body.”12  Even  in  private  life,  industry  must  be  tempered  by 
frugality,  and  a republic’s  citizens,  thinking  their  liberties  beyond  price, 
must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  well-being  in  favor  of  self-government.  In  prin- 
ciple, a good  republic  is  small,  simple,  and  austere,  like  the  Christian  Sparta 
for  which  Sam  Adams  hoped.'3 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  Adams  dreamed  of  a Christian  Sparta:  Prot- 
estant theorists  might  admire  warrior  virtue,  but  they  rejected  the  closed 
community.  In  their  view,  it  was  part  of  the  office  of  religion  to  remind 
citizens  of  their  obligations  to  humanity,  freeing  public  spirit  from  the  re- 
proach of  xenophobia.  The  small  republic  is  a necessary  and  desirable 
concession  to  the  “feebleness  of  human  powers”;  it  must  still  be  ruled  by  the 
higher  law.'4 

In  a similar  way,  even  redemption  derives  from  the  ruling  principle  of 
grace.  God’s  love  is  gracious  because  it  is  given  freely  and  without  condition, 
not  because  of  merit  but  in  spite  of  sin.  Love,  the  royal  law,  is  beyond  justice, 
ignoring  or  sacrificing  what  is  due  the  ruler  in  favor  of  the  good  of  the  ruled, 
insisting  that  the  exalted  must  serve  the  lowly  and  treating  the  needs  of  the 
weak  as  obligations  of  the  strong.  The  principle  of  grace,  in  other  words, 


the  people  against  them:  their  conduct  will  be  narrowly  watched;  their  measures  scrutinized; 
and  their  laws  opposed,  evaded  or  reluctantly  obeyed”  ( Complete  Anti -Federalist,  2.9.49;  see 
also  2.9.18). 

" Hyneman  and  Lutz,  IL1252. 

12  “A  Model  of  Christian  Charity,”  1630,  in  Edmund  Morgan,  ed.,  Puritan  Political  Ideas 
(Indianapolis:  Bobbs  Merrill,  1965),  p.  92. 

13  The  Writings  of  Samuel  Adams  (New  York:  Putnam,  1908),  IV:238. 

'i  Hyneman  and  Lutz,  1:263-64^ 
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derives  authority  from  the  loving  qualities  of  those  who  rule,  not  from  the 
“consent  of  the  governed.”'5 

In  a republic,  this  implies  that  the  public  spirit  of  citizens  must  rule  their 
private  interests  and  desires.  Nathaniel  Niles  argued,  for  example,  that  a 
social  contract  founded  for  the  mutual  protection  of  private  interests— the 
Lockean  model  of  the  origin  of  politics — is  as  much  a usurpation  as  any 
tyranny,  since  it  seeks  to  turn  public  things  into  private  benefits.  It  changes 
nothing,  in  N iles'  view,  if  a majority'  agree:  numbers  do  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  right.  Moreover,  as  Niles  recognized,  public-spirited  citizenship 
often  demands  personal  sacrifice  and  great  courage,  as  when  one  defies  the 
many.  Even  quiet  law-abidingness  must  be  willing  to  bear  the  burden  im- 
posed by  the  fact  that  some  violate  and  many  minimize  their  lawful  obli- 
gations. The  principle  of  grace,  as  Niles  understood,  prods  citizens  to  do 
their  duty  without  regard  to  reciprocities.  In  that  sense,  Christian  citizen- 
ship ennobles  republics  by  upholding  a distinctly  aristocratic  ideal:  “It  is 
good,  it  is  glorious  to  espouse  a good  cause,  and  it  is  still  more  great  and 
glorious  to  stand  alone.”'6 

Love  must  be  freely  given  and  reconciliation  must  be  agreed  to:  Christian 
teaching  at  the  time  ol  the  founding  regarded  liberty  as  an  indispensable 
means  to  what  is  best  in  individuals  and  in  polities.  At  the  same  time,  Chris- 
tian freedom  denied  that  liberty  is  the  highest — or  even  a proper — human 
goal:  our  natural  rights  are  subordinate  to  what  is  naturally  right,  and  the 
end  is  dutiful  civility  in  a good  regime.  Love,  after  all,  chooses  to  be  ruled 
and  to  have  duties,  as  Samuel  Longfellow's  hymn  reminds  us: 

Holy  Spirit.  Right  Divine, 

King  within  my  conscience  reign. 

Be  my  law,  and  I will  be 
Firmly  bound,  forever  free. 

II 

The  framers  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  by  contrast,  were  in- 
formed by  modern  philosophies  which  held  that,  by  nature,  human  beings 
art  free,  not  political  animals.  Human  nature,  in  this  view,  is  defined  by  the 
body  and  its  motions — human  identity,  Locke  wrote,  is  “nothing  but  a par- 
ticipation of  the  same  continued  life  . . . like  that  of  other  Animals,  in  one 

15  For  example,  rulers  must,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  be  persons  who  hate  covetous- 
ness (Hyneman  and  Lutz.  L299-300,  434:  IL846,  1255). 

•6  Hyneman  and  Lutz,  L274:  see  also  the  extended  footnote,  L260-64. 
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fitly  organized  body” — and  our  bodies  are  forever  separate.  We  come  into 
the  world  as  we  go  out  of  it,  alone:  nature  imposes  no  obligations  and  gives 
us  no  claims  on  one  another.'7 

Human  beings  are  naturally  moved  by  their  passions,  and  especially  by 
the  desire  for  self-preservation,  a “fundamental,  sacred  and  unalterable 
law,”  Locke  argued,  prior  to  revelation  or  reason  and  the  “first  and  strong- 
est desire  God  planted  in  men.”'8  Nature,  however,  frustrates  and  ultimately 
kills  us.  It  does  not  matter  whether  nature  is  hostile,  indifferent,  or  the  work 
of  a benign  Artificer  who  intends  to  inspire  us  to  effort:  by  nature,  human 
beings  are  driven  to  master  nature.  Humankind,  Hobbes  had  it,  is  moved 
by  “a  perpetual  and  restless  desire  ot  power  after  power  that  ceaseth  only  in 
Death,”  and  that  pursuit  of  dominion  is  humanity’s  only  truly  natural  end.'9 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  human  struggle  to  triumph  over  nature 
precludes  any  reconciliation  with  it.  Accordingly,  when  the  framers  speak 
of  the  divine,  they  often  refer  to  the  Creator,  but  never  to  the  Redeemer. 
Their  modern  teachers  urged  the  framers  to  regard  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion as  a prescription  for  surrender,  virtual  treason  to  the  human  cause.20 

Modern  political  science,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  no  more  friendly 
to  the  principle  of  grace.  Natural  freedom  implies  that  human  beings  are 
rightly  bound  only  by  their  consent.  Authority  does  not  derive  from  or  de- 
pend on  the  qualities  of  the  ruler:  it  is  the  creature  of  the  ruled,  the  creation 
of  their  agreement  and  contract. 

In  the  framers’  understanding,  political  society  is  made  or  contrived  by 
naturally  free  individuals  in  order  to  further  their  essentially  private  pur- 
poses— especially  the  “taste  for  property,”  or  so  Gouverneur  Morris  told  the 
Convention.21  In  the  familiar  locutions  of  social  contract  theory,  we  “give 
up”  certain  natural  rights  in  order  to  enjoy  more  effectively  those  we  retain. 
The  public  good  is  only  the  aggregation  of  private  goods;  political  society 
does  not  exist  to  make  us  alike,  but  to  preserve  our  differences.  Protecting 
“diversity  in  the  faculties  of  men,”  Madison  asserted,  is  the  “first  object  of 
government.”22 

17  Essay  on  Human  Understanding , Book  II,  ch.  27,  sect.  6.  “There  is  no  other  act  of  man’s 
mind  . . . naturally  planted  in  him,”  Hobbes  maintained,  “but  to  be  born  a man  and  live  with 
the  use  of  his  five  Senses”  ( Leviathan , ch.  3). 

18  Treatises  of  Government , I,  sect.  86,  87;  II,  sect.  149. 

19  Leviathan,  ch.  1 1. 

20  Catharine  Albanese,  Sons  of  the  Fathers:  the  Civil  Theology  of  the  American  Revolution 
(Philadelphia:  Temple  University  Press,  1976),  pp.  112-42. 

21  James  Madison,  Notes  of  Debates  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  rySy  (Athens:  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Press,  1966),  p.  244. 

22  The  Federalist  # 1 o. 
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This  view  of  politics  establishes  a prima  facie  case  for  a large  and  affluent 
state,  able  to  enhance  diversity  and  individual  freedom  through  a more  elab- 
orate division  of  labor  and  capable  of  amassing  power  for  the  fulfillment  of 
human  desire  and  the  conquest  of  nature.  The  framers  recognized  that 
smaller  regimes  promote  the  strong  bonds  of  civic  friendship  and  patriot- 
ism, which  in  turn  are  apt  to  prompt  political  daring  and  human  excellence. 
They  conceded  that,  in  a large  republic,  sentiments  of  solidarity  will  be  “dif- 
fuse” and  probably  will  be  outweighed  by  private  loyalties  and  interests.  But 
remembering  the  persecutions  and  disorders  of  Europe’s  recent  past,  the 
framers  held  that  strong  convictions,  in  politics  or  religion,  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce turbulence  and  oppression.  The  ancient  city-states,  Hamilton  wrote, 
produced  “bright  talents  and  exalted  endowments,”  but  these  human 
achievements  were  “transient  and  fleeting,”  tarnished  and  misdirected  by 
the  “vices  of  government"  with  which  they  were  associated.23  Hamilton 
would  have  applied  his  remark  to  Jerusalem  as  readily  as  to  Athens;  the 
framers’  ideal  was  a commercial  republic,  not  a sacred  city. 

Nevertheless,  the  framers  believed,  as  had  Locke,  that  political  society 
needs  the  support  of  religion.  Religion  inculcates  the  decencies:  a powerful 
help  in  the  government  and  moral  instruction  of  children,  it  is  also  indis- 
pensable in  establishing  the  duties  of  parents.24  Moreover,  religion  is  a but- 
tress for  law-abidingness  among  the  ruled,  for  whom  the  advantages  of 
right  conduct  are  not  apt  to  be  immediately  evident. 

Liberal  political  philosophy,  in  the  tradition  of  Hobbes  and  Locke,  had 
no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  self-interested  human  beings,  exposed  to 
the  insecurities  of  the  “state  of  nature,"  have  every  reason  to  make  the  prom- 
ises necessary  to  create  civil  society.  Once  civil  order  has  been  established, 
however,  the  reasons  for  keeping  one’s  promises  are  much  less  compelling. 
In  fact,  self-seeking  individuals  are  bound  to  conclude  that,  in  theory,  it  is 
desirable  to  be  able  to  break  one's  promises  while  one’s  fellows  keep  theirs, 
reclaiming  one’s  natural  liberty  while  enjoying  the  advantages  of  civil  soci- 
ety. 

These  calculations,  however,  are  far  more  plausible  in  the  case  of  great 
and  prominent  persons — who  are  likely  to  be  noticed  and  emulated — than 
they  are  in  the  case  of  private  citizens.  This  is  no  small  problem  since,  as 

2i  The  Federalist  #9. 

14  Nathan  Tarcov,  Locke’s  Education  for  Liberty  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1984).  While  natural  reason  does  indicate  some  responsibility  toward  what  one  has  begotten. 
Locke  pointed  out,  it  did  not  prevent  the  practice  of  intanticide  among  the  civilized  ancients 
(The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity , I.  T.  Ramsey,  ed.  [Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press, 
1958],  sect.  242).  Children  have  even  less  obligation  toward  their  parents,  since  they  have  not 
consented  to  parental  rule. 
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Hamilton  observed,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  “unbridled”  and  strains 
against  all  restraint.25  The  liberal  response  is  least  persuasive  when  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  are  obscure  and  unpropertied,  who  may  calculate  that 
their  conduct  is  all  too  likely  to  go  unnoticed.  The  framers  knew  well 
enough  that  the  poor  and  the  desperate — and  in  America,  the  enslaved — 
may  easily  come  to  feel  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose.  Locke  concluded  that 
“promises,  covenants,  and  oaths,”  the  basis  of  civil  society,  stood  in  need  of 
religious  sanction.  “The  taking  away  of  God,  though  but  even  in  thought, 
dissolves  all.”26  And  even  Jefferson  wondered  whether  an  atheist’s  testimony 
could  be  accepted  by  a court  of  law.27 

Religion  was  also  needed,  in  the  framers’  judgment,  to  support  broader 
interests — the  claims  of  society  as  a whole  or  of  humanity — against  nar- 
rowly private  concerns.  Reason  and  humanitarian  feelings  may  touch  us, 
but  they  are  unlikely  to  prevail  against  bodily  desires  or  the  pressures  of  our 
immediate,  day-to-day  relationships.  Jefferson  did  not  doubt  that  slavery 
was  a violation  of  natural  right;  he  knew,  however,  that  slaveholders  would 
rate  their  investment  in  slave  property  above  their  more  abstract  interest  in 
human  liberty,  unless  religion  could  tip  the  scale.28 

“Had  every  Athenian  citizen  been  a Socrates,”  Madison  wrote,  “every 
Athenian  assembly  would  still  have  been  a mob.”29  He  was  contending  that 
Socrates  took  a high  moral  tone  because  his  public  role  made  him  visible 
and  liable  to  praise  and  blame.  In  an  assembly  of  philosophers,  however, 
those  in  the  back  rows,  feeling  themselves  less  apt  to  be  noticed,  would  not 
! be  able  to  keep  themselves  from  talking  to  their  neighbors  or  behaving  like 
rowdies.  Madison’s  precept  implies  that  rulers — caught  up  in  the  broader 
world,  honored  when  public  policy  succeeds  and  subjected  to  opprobrium 
when  it  does  not — can  be  expected  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  common 
good.  Private  citizens,  however,  naturally  must  be  expected  to  follow  their 
private  interests,  defined  in  more  or  less  parochial  and  short-sighted  terms. 
And  obviously,  in  a large  republic,  only  a tiny  fraction  of  citizens  can  par- 
ticipate in  ruling  in  any  way  other  than  voting.  The  framers,  consequently, 
were  inclined  to  seek  religion’s  help  in  upholding  patriotism  and  enlight- 
ened self-interest  among  the  ruled. 

In  addition,  the  framers  had  very  special  reasons  for  seeking  an  accom- 
The  Federalist , #7. 

26 Letter  Concerning  Toleration  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs  Merrill,  1982),  p.  52. 

27  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1955),  p. 
159- 

M Life  and  Selected  Writings  of  Jefferson , Adrienne  Koch  and  William  Peden,  eds.  (New 
York:  Modern  Library,  1944),  pp.  570,  639-40,  703-4. 

29  The  Federalist  #55. 
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modation  with  Christianity.  Prudence  taught  them  that  it  is  politically  dan- 
gerous to  combat  deeply-held  beliefs,  and  most  of  the  framers  were  con- 
vinced that  a purely  rational  religion,  like  the  Deism  to  which  so  many  of 
them  were  attracted,  would  be  inadequate  for  children,  as  yet  not  rational 
enough  to  appreciate  it,  or  for  those  whose  rational  interests  furnished  only 
uncertain  support  for  civil  order — preeminently  the  poor,  women,  and 
slaves.  And  in  some  ways,  the  framers  approved  of  Christian  teaching.  For 
example,  they  applauded  and  appealed  to  Christianity’s  proclamation  that 
all  human  beings  are  members  of  one  family,  regarding  Christian  univer- 
salism  as  more  comportable  with  reason  than  narrowly  national  religions 
like  Judaism  (in  the  framers’  very  distorted  understanding). 

The  framers  would  not  accept  a detente  with  Christianity,  however,  until 
they  were  persuaded  of  their  ability  to  curb  Christian  political  teaching, 
averting  or  neutralizing  Christianity’s  tendencies  to  fanaticism  and  its  desire 
to  elevate  the  soul.  The  framers  hoped,  as  Locke  had,  to  discipline  Christi- 
anity, civilizing  it  down  to  a support  for  a liberal  regime. 

Forced  to  deal  with  an  established  church,  Locke  had  set  down  his  own 
theology,  a “reasonable”  Christianity  which  deemphasized  or  denied  the 
doctrines  of  redemption  and  grace.  Locke's  creed  proclaims  Christ  as  the 
Messiah,  a triumphant  king  who  overcame  death  and,  hence,  an  inspiration 
in  the  struggle  to  master  nature.  He  rejects  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  suffering  servant  who  assumed,  and  showed  the  nobility  of,  hu- 
man life  and  its  burdens.3 * * * * * * * II"  Second,  Locke’s  Christianity  emphasizes  a “good 
life  according  to  virtue  and  morality,”  which,  in  Locke’s  view,  could  be 
satisfied  by  observing  the  secular  decencies.31  In  fact,  Locke  rejects  virtually 
any  political  application  of  Christian  teaching.  In  the  Letter  Concerning  Tol- 
eration, for  example,  he  denies  that  charity  ought  to  influence  law,  asserting 
that  politics  should  limit  itself  to  safeguarding  public  peace  and  protecting 
“men’s  rights.  ”32 

3"  For  example,  discussing  Mark  8:35-38,  Locke  says  that  the  punishment  for  those  who 

would  not  follow  Jesus  was  “to  lose  their  souls,  i.e.,  their  lives”  (Reasonableness  of  Christianity, 

sect.  15).  The  passage,  ot  course,  suggests  that  human  beings  ought  to  lose  their  lives,  “for 

my  sake  and  the  gospel’s,”  in  order  to  save  them.  Locke  claims  that  the  meaning  ot  the 

passage  is  “plain,  considering  the  occasion  it  was  spoken  on.”  But  that  occasion  involves  a 

rebuke  to  Peter  who,  like  Locke,  proclaimed  Christ  the  Messiah  and  denied  that  “the  Son  of 
Man  must  suffer  many  things”  (Mark  8:29-31).  Locke  implies,  however,  that  Jesus  rebuked 
Peter  as  part  of  his  “wise  and  prudent”  effort  to  deceive  the  authorities  about  his  intent 
(Reasonableness,  sect.  59,  61,  139).  Locke’s  argument  also  points  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus 
eventually  bungled  this  alleged  strategy. 

Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  sect.  16,  67,  70-72,  167,  171-72,  179-80. 

**  Letter  Concerning  Toleration,  pp.  30,  42;  early  in  the  Letter,  Locke  cited  Luke  22:25-26, 

II  Timothy  2:19,  and  Luke  22:32.  This  amounts  to  a subtle  editing  which  substitutes  II 
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Many  of  the  framers  shared  Locke’s  doctrine  and  more  regarded  it  sym- 
pathetically, but  they  regarded  it  as  unnecessary  in  America.  Lacking  an 
established  church,  America  did  not  need  a civil  theology.  Civil  religion 
could  be  embodied  in  laws  and  institutions  like  those  Locke  had  prescribed, 
denying  official  standing  to  any  religion,  at  least  at  the  national  level,  and 
relying  on  the  multiplicity  of  sects  to  check  and  confute  any  particular 
creed.33  Thus  limited — and  even  before  the  First  Amendment  the  Consti- 
tution ruled  out  any  religious  test — Christianity  and  all  other  religions  could 
be  left  to  their  own  devices  as  part  of  the  private  sphere. 

This  familiar  solution,  however,  is  less  neutral  than  it  may  seem  to  be. 
Locke’s  philosophy  suggested  that  the  mind  naturally  follows  experience. 
On  that  assumption,  the  laws,  by  establishing  rules  of  practice,  gradually 
will  also  establish  a variety  of  civil  theology.  The  framers  designed  a liberal 
and  commercial  republic,  opened  to  the  marketplace  of  ideas  as  well  as  of 
economics.  Confronted  with  competing  ways  and  views,  Americans — the 
framers  were  confident — would  become  less  and  less  inclined  to  give  all 
their  allegiance  to  any.  Over  the  long  term,  Americans  would  insist  on  their 
individual  right  to  judge  creeds,  seeing  doctrines  and  teachings  as  analogous 
to  commodities  for  sale.  And  the  framers  expected  that  the  accepted  stand- 
ard of  value  would  come  to  be  liberty,  the  ability  to  do  as  one  wills,  enhanced 
by  an  increasing  command  of  nature.34 

Ill 

Religion,  of  course,  has  proved  to  be  stronger  and  more  durable  than 
many  of  the  framers  expected.  Biblical  political  ideas,  especially  in  their 
Christian  articulations,  have  exerted  a powerful  force  and  spell  in  the  life 


Timothy  2:19  for  the  omitted  passages  from  Luke,  the  second  halves  of  verses  25,  26,  and  32, 
and  all  of  verses  27-31.  These  omitted  verses  suggest  a hierarchy  of  regimes:  they  assert  that 
among  the  unfaithful  gentiles,  any  lordship  is  a “benefaction,”  while  the  disciples,  among 
whom  equality  is  the  rule,  have  a right  to  judge  the  law-abiding  Tribes  of  Israel.  Any  form 
of  rule  is  better  than  lawlessness;  law  is  higher  than  lordship;  equality  is  the  rule  for  human 
governance  informed  by  grace.  Locke  rejects  this  somewhat  radical  and  very  exacting  stand- 
ard in  favor  of  the  more  limited  demands  of  II  Timothy  2:19. 

33  Hyneman  and  Lutz,  1 1632-33 ; Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  p.  161;  Harvey  C.  Mansfield, 
Jr.,  “Thomas  Jefferson,”  in  Morton  Frisch  and  Richard  Stevens,  American  Political  Thought 
(New  York:  Scribner’s,  1971),  p.  38;  Letter  Concerning  Toleration , pp.  13,  15,  19,  25,  27-29,  52, 
54-55- 

34  Sanford  Kessler,  “Jefferson’s  Rational  Religion,”  in  Sidney  Pearson,  ed..  The  Constitu- 
tional Polity  (Washington:  University  Press  of  America,  1983),  pp.  58-78;  Thomas  Pangle, 
Montesquieu's  Philosophy  of  Liberalism  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1973).  For  a 
contemporary  statement  of  the  same  thesis,  see  Claude  Levi-Strauss,  Totemism  (Boston:  Bea- 
con, 1963),  p.  89. 
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and  thought  of  the  republic.35  In  part,  this  is  due  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
biblical  teaching,  which  knows  the  soul  and  speaks  to  the  human  condition 
more  profoundly  than  modern  secularity.  It  is  also  the  result  of  religion’s 
attention  to  that  shaping  of  the  “first  impressions  of  the  mind”  which  Ben- 
jamin Rush  prescribed  as  a protection  against  indifferent  or  hostile  laws.36 

Nevertheless,  as  Robert  Bellah  and  his  associates  contend,  the  “habits  of 
the  heart”  are  waning  under  the  influence  of  the  laws.  Even  where  their 
conduct  is  influenced  by  better  principles,  Americans  are  more  and  more 
apt  to  speak  the  language  of  individualism,  whether  they  appeal  to  a utili- 
tarian calculus  of  self-interest  or  to  the  expressive  individualism  of  authen- 
ticity and  “what  is  right  for  me.”37  Americans  seem  to  be  losing  the  ability 
to  speak  and  think  in  that  language  of  grace  and  redemption  which  has 
been  the  counterpoint  to  liberalism  in  our  national  composition. 

We  cannot  do  without  that  second  voice  in  our  public  forums.  In  its  third 
century,  the  republic  will  require  more  than  individualism  and  self-seeking; 
constitutional  democracy  will  call  for  high  citizenship  and  great  consecra- 
tion. Our  debts  demand  financial  sacrifice;  equal  justice  and  civil  order 
oblige  us  to  curb  our  passion  for  individual  rights  and  private  liberties;  the 
pursuit  of  peace  binds  us  to  risk  both  lives  and  freedom.  In  these  stern  du- 
ties, there  is  also  a thundering  political  vocation,  and  our  biblical  heritage 
can  remind  us  that  even  those  who  are  in  the  wilderness  may  have  an  en- 
gagement at  Sinai. 

35  See  my  essay,  “The  Bible  in  the  American  Political  Tradition,”  in  Myron  Aronoff,  ed., 
Religion  and  Politics  (New  Brunswick:  Transaction,  1984),  pp.  11-45. 

36  Hyneman  and  Lutz,  I:68o,  683;  Letters  of  Benjamin  Rush , 1 1 1947,  1075. 

37  Robert  Bellah  et  al.,  Habits  of  the  Heart  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press,  1985). 


Jane  Logan  Wells  Mackay 

1886-1987 

Memory  is  one  of  God’s  special  gifts.  Memory  binds  the  times  of  our 
lives  into  a lifetime.  Memory  bonds  us  to  one  another  by  the  times  and 
the  time  of  life  that  we  have  shared.  Memory  is  thus  the  basis  for  the  coher- 
ence and  the  communion  of  human  existence. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  scriptures  are  replete  with  imper- 
atives of  remembrance.  The  Old  Testament  enjoins  us  to  remember  the 
Lord  our  God,  his  deliverance,  and  his  commandments.  The  New  Testa- 
ment calls  upon  us  to  remember  Jesus  Christ,  risen  from  the  dead. 

According  to  the  scriptures,  however,  remembering  is  not  only  something 
humans  do.  Remembering  is  something  God  does.  The  biblical  authors  call 
upon  God  to  remember  his  covenant,  his  word,  and  his  steadfast  love.  Be- 
cause they  trusted  in  this  divine  remembrance,  they  dared  to  believe  that  it 
extends  even  to  the  individual.  In  the  context  of  God’s  covenant  faithfulness, 
the  Psalmist  pleads,  “according  to  thy  steadfast  love  remember  me"  (25:7). 
Even  so  the  thief  on  his  cross  cries  out,  “Jesus,  remember  me  when  you  come 
into  your  kingdom”  (Luke  23:42). 

It  is  such  a human  plea,  this  “remember  me.”  We  all  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. We  all  fear  being  forgotten.  The  Good  News  is  that  God  remembers 
his  covenant,  his  word,  and  his  steadfast  love,  that  this  remembrance  is  af- 
firmed and  confirmed  by  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  this  assurance  we  may  believe  that  God  does 
and  will  remember  us. 

More  specifically,  God  remembers  Jane  Logan  Wells  Mackay.  And  be- 
cause God  remembers  her,  so  should  we.  God’s  remembrance  gives  us  per- 
mission to  remember  her  in  hope.  For  those  whom  God  remembers,  God 
redeems. 

Such  is  the  mystery  of  human  life  that,  although  we  all  know  the  same 
person,  we  all  know  that  person  differently.  For  we  know  one  another  in 
the  context  of  the  special  relationships  that  we  enjoy  with  one  another.  Four 
knew  Jane  Mackay  as  only  children  know  their  mother.  Four  knew  her  as 
their  mother-in-law.  Eleven  knew  her  as  their  grandmother,  and  thirteen 
as  their  great-grandmother.  Each  member  of  the  extended  Mackay  family 
knew  her  differently,  however,  and  all  bring  their  own  special  memories  of 
her  to  this  service. 

Others  here  today  knew  her  as  their  personal  friend,  as  a neighbor,  as  a 
member  of  the  Meadow  Lakes  community.  Many  of  us  knew  her  as  the 
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dynamic  wife  ot  our  seminary’s  president.  If  you  will  permit  a touch  of 
student  humor,  we  remember  her  as  the  only  person  we  knew  who  could 
and  would  stand  up  to  John  Alexander  Nlackay.  Because  we  held  him  in 
such  reverence  and  respect,  it  was  comforting  to  know  that  someone  viewed 
him  as  simply  an  equal. 

My  own  memories  of  Mrs.  Mackay  focus  upon  the  warmth  of  her  hospi- 
tality and  her  evident  love  of  students.  It  was  her  custom,  at  least  in  the  early 
fifties,  to  invite  the  members  of  the  junior  class  at  the  seminary  in  small 
groups  to  Springdale  for  High  Tea.  Each  of  us  received  a personal  invitation 
to  these  events  written  in  her  own  hand.  From  the  moment  she  greeted  us 
at  the  door  until  it  was  time  to  depart,  we  felt  at  home.  That  was  clearly  her 
intention.  And  no  one  ever  left  without  her  insisting  that  coat  pockets  be 
filled  with  leftover  cookies  and  pastries.  Mrs.  Mackay  knew  what  life  was 
like  in  the  dorms,  so  far  for  many  of  us  from  our  own  homes.  We  loved  her 
because  we  knew  she  loved  us. 

During  my  middler  year,  I received  a second  invitation  to  High  Tea  at 
Springdale  with  Mrs.  Mackay.  I sensed  that  it  was  probably  a mistake,  for 
there  was  another  Gillespie  in  the  junior  class.  But  it  never  even  occurred 
to  me  that  I should  ignore  the  invitation.  So  on  the  appointed  day  I dressed 
and  made  my  way  to  Springdale  tor  a return  engagement.  When  she  opened 
the  door,  Mrs.  Mackay  took  one  look  at  me  and  declared,  “You  were  here 
last  year."  When  I conceded  that  it  was  so  and  explained  to  her  that  the 
invitation  was  probably  intended  for  Robert  Gillespie,  she  laughed  and  said, 
“Come  on  in  anyway.  You  look  hungry."  During  my  senior  year,  I hoped 
for  a similar  mistake.  But  by  then  Mrs.  Mackay  was  wise  to  me. 

So  it  is  that  each  of  us  brings  our  own  memories  ot  Jane  Mackay  to  this 
service,  and  here  our  God  encourages  us  to  celebrate  them  in  gratitude  for 
her  life  and  for  the  special  relationships  that  we  were  privileged  to  have 
with  her. 

The  one  memory  ol  her  that  I am  confident  we  all  share  is  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Mackay  as  a woman  of  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Raised 
in  the  no-nonsense  tradition  ot  the  Church  ot  Scotland,  faith  was  for  her  a 
serious  matter.  But  it  was  also  a joyful  affair.  During  her  student  days  in 
Aberdeen,  she  found  herself  drawn  to  the  warmth  of  a local  Baptist  youth 
fellowship  where  she  met  the  man  who  would  one  day  share  her  lite  as  her 
husband.  That  blend  of  biblical  Calvinism  and  evangelical  piety  character- 
ized her  lite  and  ministry  over  the  years  that  followed. 

It  is  significant,  I think,  that  of  all  the  books  he  wrote  it  was  the  slim 
volume  entitled  His  Life  and  Our  Life  that  Dr.  Mackay  dedicated  “To  my 
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life  companion  Jane  L.”  I believe  that  is  significant  because  this  devotional 
guide  to  The  Life  of  Christ  and  the  Life  in  Christ  (its  subtitle)  reveals  the 
nature  of  the  faith  which  John  and  Jane  Mackay  shared  and  in  which  they 
were  bonded  as  husband  and  wife.  The  essence  of  this  faith  was  stated  by 
the  author  in  the  Prologue: 

The  meditations  that  follow  . . . aim  at  answering  two  basic  questions. 
First,  what  is  the  ultimate  pattern  for  the  life  of  man?  Second,  by  what 
power  can  man  become  truly  man  and  live  as  a true  man  should? 

The  answer  proposed  for  the  first  question  is  this:  In  the  historical 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  we  discover  the  essential  features  that  provide  man, 
whatever  his  country,  his  culture,  or  his  time,  with  the  true  pattern  for 
living.  The  answer  to  the  second  question  may  be  expressed  thus: 
When  man  takes  God  seriously,  God  supplies  him  with  the  needed 
power  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  divine  pattern  for  human  life,  so 
that  his  life  becomes  vibrant  with  the  life  of  God. 

All  who  knew  Jane  Mackay  will  recognize  that  this  was  equally  her  state- 
ment. For  it  expresses  both  the  pattern  and  the  power  of  her  own  life  in 
faith. 

Now,  I am  well  aware  that  Mrs.  Mackay  would  be  very  unhappy  with 
my  remarks  thus  far.  Were  she  here,  she  would  no  doubt  say  to  me  some- 
thing like  this:  “Having  fed  you  twice  years  ago,  I have  the  right  to  tell  you 
that  you  should  be  feeding  my  family  and  my  friends  with  something  more 
substantial  than  all  this  gibberish  about  my  faith.  Tell  them  about  the  One 
in  whom  I believe.” 

There  would  be  truth  in  such  a reprimand.  For  our  faith  is  not  grounded 
in  the  faith  experience  of  others.  It  is  grounded  in  the  One  who  calls  forth 
our  faith,  even  the  risen  Christ.  In  no  way  do  I desire  or  intend  to  detract 
from  that  fact.  For  Mrs.  Mackay  was,  in  a word  I learned  from  her  husband, 
a “Christocentric”  woman.  One  of  her  favorite  New  Testament  texts  was 
Hebrews  13:8,  “Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  and  today  and  forever.” 
Were  I to  have  sufficient  courage  to  argue  the  point  with  her  in  such  an 
exchange,  I would  call  her  attention  to  the  verse  which  precedes  this  one: 
“Remember  your  leaders,  those  who  spoke  to  you  the  word  of  God;  consider 
the  outcome  of  their  life,  and  imitate  their  faith.”  The  simple  truth  is  that 
the  eternal  and  faithful  Christ  of  whom  the  author  of  Hebrews  speaks  is 
known  to  us  through  the  lives  of  those  who  have  heard  and  believed  the 
word  of  God  that  bears  witness  to  him.  I would  contend  that  Jane  Logan 
Wells  Mackay  was,  in  her  own  way  and  in  her  own  time,  one  of  those 
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leaders  who  spoke  to  us  the  word  of  God  by  her  life  and  faith.  I would  even 
say  that  the  outcome  of  her  life  is  a witness  to  her  Lord  that  is  worth  con- 
sidering, and  that  her  faith  is  worthy  of  our  imitating. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a single  but  powerful  illustration  of  this  assertion. 
I have  been  privileged  to  read  a small  notebook  which  Mrs.  Mackay  kept  as 
a young  woman  in  her  late  teens.  Sometime  prior  to  1904  she  entered  an 
anonymous  poem  in  it  entitled  “Perfect  through  Suffering.” 

God  never  would  send  you  the  darkness 
If  He  felt  you  could  bear  the  light; 

But  you  would  not  cling  to  His  guiding  hand 
It  the  way  were  always  bright; 

And  you  would  not  care  to  walk  by  faith, 

Could  you  always  walk  by  sight. 

Tis  true  He  has  many  an  anguish 
For  your  sorrowful  heart  to  bear, 

And  many  a cruel  thorn-crown 
For  your  tired  head  to  wear; 

He  knows  how  few  would  reach  heaven  at  all 
If  pain  did  not  guide  them  there. 

So  He  sends  you  the  blinding  darkness, 

And  the  furnace  of  sevenfold  heat; 

’Tis  the  only  way,  believe  me, 

To  keep  you  close  to  His  feet; 

For  ’tis  always  so  easy  to  wander 
When  our  lives  are  glad  and  sweet. 

Then  nestle  your  hand  in  your  Father’s 
And  sing,  if  you  can,  as  you  go; 

Your  song  may  cheer  someone  behind  you 
Whose  courage  is  sinking  low. 

And,  well,  if  your  lips  do  quiver — 

God  will  love  you  better  so. 

What  is  remarkable  here  is  not  the  poetry,  but  the  fact  that  some  eighty 
years  after  this  entry  in  her  spiritual  notebook  Mrs.  Mackay  herself  would 
enter  into  that  darkness  which  comes  from  the  loss  of  physical  sight.  Yet 
when  it  came,  and  in  the  six  years  of  darkness  that  followed,  the  confidence 
in  God  which  was  hers  as  a young  woman  remained  firm  and  constant.  Her 
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grip  on  the  hand  of  the  heavenly  Father  simply  tightened.  As  she  said  to  her 
daughter  Isobel,  “The  Lord  must  need  to  polish  me  some  more  before  He 
calls  me  home.” 

On  Monday,  April  20,  the  polishing  was  complete  and  the  calling  home 
occurred  at  the  grand  age  of  101  years.  So  this  day  we  gather  to  remember 
Jane  Logan  Wells  Mackay — the  woman,  the  wife,  the  mother,  the  grand- 
mother, the  great-grandmother,  the  mother-in-law,  the  missionary,  the  pa- 
rentus  in  locus  for  over  two  decades  of  students  here  at  the  seminary.  We 
give  thanks  to  God  for  her  life  and  ministry  among  us,  convinced  that  the 
outcome  of  her  life  is  a testimony  to  the  reality  of  her  faith  in  the  risen  and 
living  Christ,  a faith  worthy  of  our  seeking  to  imitate.  In  her  faithful  life 
and  living  faith  we  have  heard  the  word:  “Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday 
and  today  and  forever.”  Because  he  lives,  Jane  Mackay  will  live  also. 


BOOR  REVIEWS 


Kasemann,  Ernst.  The  Wandering  People  of  God:  An  Investigation  of  the  Letter  to 
the  Hebrews.  Translated  by  R.  A.  Harrisville  and  I.  L.  Sandberg.  Minneapolis: 
Augsburg,  1984.  Pp.  255.  N.P. 

Kasemann  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  New  Testament  theologians  of  this  cen- 
tury. He  is  celebrated  for  his  clear,  categorical,  and  controversial  pronouncements. 
The  first  draft  of  this  book  was  written  in  German  in  a prison  cell  in  1937.  Outdated 
is  Kasemann’s  claim  that  Hebrew's  is  to  be  read  in  light  of  Gnosticism.  Insightful 
are  his  reflections  that  the  basic  motif  of  this  w'ork  is  the  wandering  people  of  God 
on  a strange  and  often  hostile  earth.  The  vision  for  them  is  the  Pioneer  who  has 
gone  on  before  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  is  now  the  enthroned  Christ  who 
awaits  them. 

Eternally  significant  is  the  setting  of  this  w'ork.  Kasemann  wrote  it  at  night,  after 
ministering  to  miners,  and  perceived  it  as  an  exhortation  to  the  Confessing  Church 
to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  Nazis.  Sadly,  hou'ever,  the  setting  evidences  itself  also 
in  horrifying  anti-Jewish  judgments,  e.g.,  “On  earth,  two  bearers  of  revelation 
merely  oppose  each  other,  separated  by  a new  act  of  God.  The  one  must  perish  so 
that  the  other  receives  the  promise”  (p.  63).  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  especially  11Q  Melchisedek,  and  the  recent  research  on  2 Enoch,  I see  He- 
brews as  a very  Jewish  writing  directed  against  an  unacceptable  interpretation  of 
Torah,  and  an  attempt  to  argue  the  superiority  of  Jesus  the  Christ  over  Moses. 

Despite  these  criticisms  I w'ish  to  recommend  this  book  tor  its  often  penetrating 
theological  insights.  It  should  be  easy  to  preach  from  Hebrew's  once  the  theology  of 
the  work  is  comprehended.  Note  such  reflections  as  the  following:  “It  was  already 
explained  that  in  every  age  faith’s  wandering  must  be  a march  through  a zone  of 
conflict  and  death,  and  it  is  again  clearly  shown  in  the  example  of  Jesus  (12:1ft.)” 
(p.  44). 

J.  H.  Charlesworth 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Bregman,  Lucy.  Through  the  Landscape  of  Faith.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 
Press,  1986.  Pp.  120.  $9.95. 

The  reader  of  this  book  is  presented  with  an  intriguing  blend  of  insights  and 
commentary  on  the  Biblical  imagery  of  baptism  in  dialogue  with  selected  contem- 
porary psychological  theories,  a variety  of  literary  works,  and  observations  on  twen- 
tieth-century American  culture.  The  focus  of  the  book  is  the  connecting  of  Pauline 
and  Johannine  baptismal  imagery  to  the  Christian's  lived  individual  experience  in 
the  process  of  life-mapping.  Christian  life-mapping,  as  defined  by  Bregman,  is  a 
quest  for  and  articulation  of  coherent  wholeness  of  the  self  in  Christ  with  his  or  her 
own  unique  past,  present,  and  future.  The  quest,  with  its  encounter  of  the  events 
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of  the  landscape  of  faith  such  as  creation,  baptism,  crucifixion,  and  redemption,  is 
common  to  all  who  seek;  the  particular  restructuring  of  one’s  history,  one’s  identity, 
remains  unique  because  of  the  different  world  views  and  life  maps  through  which 
each  person  apprehends  these  events. 

This  uniqueness  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  as  one  reads  Through  the  Landscape 
of  Faith.  To  be  true  to  her  own  precepts  the  author’s  presentation  of  the  Biblical 
and  religious  imagery  must  reflect  her  personal  appropriation  through  her  own 
world  view  and  preferred  model  of  life  map.  Bregman  acknowledges  that  the  book 
contains  significant  autobiographical  material,  while  asserting  that  it  is  more  than 
her  personal  spiritual  autobiography.  For  this  reader,  the  line  between  the  two  was 
often  a fine  one  and  one  not  clearly  marked.  Two  examples,  one  related  to  the 
choice  of  baptismal  imagery  and  the  other  to  the  choice  of  model  of  life  map,  are 
offered  in  support. 

Why  baptismal  imagery?  Baptism,  though  variously  practiced,  is  the  rite  of 
Christian  initiation  common  to  all  Christians;  thus  baptism  is  a shared  place  in 
spiritual  geography.  More  importantly,  Bregman  suggests,  the  imagery  of  baptism 
enables  understanding  of  how  the  bond  with  Christ  restructures  a person’s  total  life 
history;  therefore  baptism  can  serve  as  a key  to  a Christian  life  map.  Perhaps  more 
significantly,  Bregman  is  an  adult  convert  to  Christianity  and  was  baptized  at  the 
age  of  34.  Baptism  therefore  stands  as  a pivotal  event  in  her  spiritual  landscape  as 
she  faces  the  mid-adulthood  themes  of  meaning  and  identity.  She  asserts  that  bap- 
tismal imagery  can  serve  a similar  function  for  those  who  were  baptized  as  infants, 
but  she  does  not  address  the  differences  in  process  resulting  from  the  different 
context,  nor  does  she  provide  illustrative  case  material. 

The  author  argues  that  there  is  no  need  to  establish  any  one  Christian  life  map 
as  a standard  for  all  Christians,  and  proposes  three  distinguishable  styles  of  life 
map — the  horizontal,  the  vertical,  and  the  spiral.  Her  treatment  of  the  three 
models,  however,  convinced  this  reader  that  she  regards  the  spiral  model  as  the  only 
satisfactory  pattern.  A glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  lets  the  reader  know  that  one 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  horizontal  life  map  and  one  to  the  vertical  life  map, 
but  the  discussion  of  the  spiral  model  will  be  presented  in  two  chapters.  More  im- 
portantly, Bregman  identifies  both  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  models  of  life  map  but  is  silent  on  the  issue  of  the  limitations  of  the  spiral 
model. 

These  criticisms  notwithstanding,  there  is  much  thought-provoking  material  to 
commend  the  reading  of  this  book.  Anyone  grappling  with  the  issue  of  developing 
an  identity  as  an  adult  Christian  and  a child  of  God  will  find  support  for  the  quest 
in  Bregman’s  writing:  “. . . to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a little  child  does  not — 
or  ought  not — require  that  my  model  for  a Christian  identity  remain  at  the  level  of 
childishness  and  unreality  . . .”  (p.  15).  Those  who  struggle  with  the  authority  of 
scripture  may  be  challenged  by  the  author’s  insistence  that  such  a claim  is  meaning- 
less unless  the  Biblical  and  religious  imagery  is  personally  appropriated.  Bregman’s 
understanding  of  the  events  of  the  landscape  of  faith  as  “experiences  structured  by 
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imagery"  offers  a way  to  encounter  fresh  meanings  in  the  landmarks  of  a spiritual 
geography  which  have  remained  hidden  because  of  either  the  foreignness  or  over- 
familiarity of  the  language. 

Following  an  introductory  chapter  on  adult  faith  and  life-mapping,  chapter  two 
provides  an  excellent  brief  exploration  of  the  New  Testament  roots  of  baptism  as 
experience  structured  by  imagery.  The  third  chapter  is  designated  a “theoretical 
interlude”  whose  purpose  is  to  provide  the  conceptual  frameworks  for  connecting 
religious  imagery  and  individual  lived  experience.  Chapter  four  presents  an  over- 
view of  three  patterns  of  life  maps — the  horizontal,  the  vertical,  and  the  spiral.  The 
four  following  chapters  discuss  the  understandings  that  emerge  when  baptismal 
imagery  is  integrated  into  the  three  styles  of  life  maps,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
how  the  past  is  interpreted.  The  concluding  chapter  addresses  conceptions  of  the 
future  suggested  by  baptismal  imagery. 

Bregman’s  analysis  of  the  three  models  of  Christian  life  maps  is  thought-provok- 
ing. For  each  style  of  life  map  she  includes  representative  examples  of  religious 
autobiography  and  psychological  theory  as  well  as  a discussion  of  the  dimension  of 
baptism  as  entranceway  to  spiritual  geography  highlighted  in  each  one.  The  reader 
may  be  motivated  not  only  to  engage  in  life-mapping  but  also  to  reread  some  of  the 
classics  of  religious  autobiography.  Since  space  does  not  permit  a detailed  discussion 
of  each  of  the  styles  of  life  maps,  the  following  “teasers”  are  offered. 

What  do  John  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  Gail  Sheehey’s  Passages,  adherents 
of  the  born-again  movement  and  of  the  Human  Potential  Movement,  have  in  com- 
mon? Bregman  suggests  that  they  all  employ  the  horizontal  model  of  life  map  and 
are  grounded  in  the  same  myth,  the  myth  of  the  fresh  start.  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy 
and  Transpersonal  and  (ungian  psychologies  introduce  a vertical  dimension  to  the 
task  of  life-mapping.  The  spiral  model  of  life  map  characterizes  Augustine’s  Confes- 
sions, detective  stories,  and  Freudian  case  histories. 

Regardless  of  how  the  adult  Christian  maps  his  or  her  lived  experience,  redemp- 
tion occurs  as  the  Christian  encounters  the  living  God  in  fesus  Christ  through  the 
events  of  the  landscape  of  faith.  A reading  of  Bregman’s  book  invites  the  reader  to 
revisit  the  central  landmarks  of  spiritual  geography  and  link  them  afresh  to  one’s 
individual  lived  experience. 

Janet  A.  Briscoe 
The  Graduate  School 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Lindbeck,  George  A.  The  Nature  of  Doctrine:  Religion  and  Theology  in  a Post- 
liberal  Age.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1984.  Pp.  142.  $16.95,  $9.95  (pa- 
per). 

Early  on  in  The  Nature  of  Doctrine  George  Lindbeck  states  that  he  is  concerned 
to  provide  an  understanding  of  religion  and  religious  doctrines  that  will  be  ecu- 
menically useful.  At  the  heart  of  his  concern  is  the  desire  to  explain  how  doctrines 
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can  undergo  change,  thus  allowing  for  increasing  agreement  between  previously 
alienated  groups,  while  also  retaining  a permanent  validity — and  to  provide  this 
explanation  without  prejudging  the  claims  of  the  various  parties  involved  in  ecu- 
menical conversation.  In  other  words,  an  adequate  framework  for  interpreting  re- 
ligion and  doctrines  must  not  build  in  a prejudice  against  any  of  those  participating 
in  ecumenical  dialogue. 

In  addition  to  this  ecumenical  interest,  Lindbeck  is  also  trying  to  provide  at  least 
a partial  theoretical  underpinning  for  the  type  of  narrative  theology  that  has  largely 
been  shaped  by  Hans  Frei’s  understanding  of  “history-like  narratives.”  This  con- 
cern emerges  only  gradually  and  in  piecemeal  fashion.  Yet  its  importance  may  per- 
haps be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  he  concludes  his  monograph  with  the  hope  that  the 
“tribe”  of  such  narrative  theologians  will  increase. 

The  best  framework  for  understanding  doctrinal  continuity  and  change,  which 
also  serves  as  an  (ad  hoc)  apologetic  for  narrative  theology,  is  provided  by  the  sorts 
of  analyses  being  done  by  a number  of  contemporary  sociologists  and  anthropolo- 
gists— what  Lindbeck  calls  cultural-linguistic  approaches  to  religion.  Lindbeck  per- 
suasively uses  the  insights  and  arguments  of  some  contemporary  representatives  of 
these  disciplines,  as  well  as  of  some  contemporary  philosophers,  to  make  a case  for 
the  view  that  religions,  like  cultures  and  languages,  provide  an  overarching  frame- 
work for  understanding  and  experiencing  the  world  and  therefore  profoundly 
shape  human  experience  (even  generating  certain  experiences).  Thus,  because  reli- 
gions lead  to  certain  experiences  rather  than  the  reverse,  it  is  a mistake  to  think  of 
religion  as  based  on  experiences  that  are  then  expressed  symbolically  (the  experi- 
ential-expressive approach).  It  is  also  inadequate  to  treat  religion  as  primarily  a 
structure  of  propositions  about  the  world  and  its  ultimate  framework  (the  proposi- 
tionalist  approach)  since  the  overarching  framework  provided  by  a religion,  which 
is  the  context  for  the  formulation  of  propositions,  is  something  of  a different  order. 

What  that  different  order  is  becomes  clearer  when  Lindbeck  articulates  his  un- 
derstanding of  doctrine.  Doctrines  qua  doctrines  are  not  ontological  claims  about 
the  world  or  God.  Insofar  as  they  function  as  doctrines,  they  are  rules  guiding  the 
church’s  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting,  much  like  grammatical  rules  guide  the  use 
of  language.  Actually,  the  “depth  grammar”  of  a religion  is  usually  not  explicitly 
expressed  in  doctrines;  rather,  the  largely  unthematized  expertise  of  those  who  have 
a genuine  competence  in  the  religion  generally  guides  a religious  community,  for 
doctrines  are  usually  only  formulated  at  those  points  where  some  sort  of  pressure 
on  the  religious  community  leads  it  to  state  explicitly  the  rules  by  which  it  will 
operate.  When  such  explicit  formulation  does  occur,  it  usually  takes  the  form  not 
of  a direct  description  of  the  proper  rules  but  of  their  instantiation  in  concrete  ex- 
amples (e.g.,  the  Chalcedonian  confession  follows  certain  rules  without  explicitly 
describing  them).  Later  generations,  then,  are  supposed  to  follow  the  rules  that 
guided  the  formulation  of  a doctrinal  statement,  not  the  material  content  of  the 
statement  itself. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Lindbeck’s  proposal  parts  ways  with  previous  understand- 
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ings  ot  doctrine.  As  he  notes,  the  idea  that  doctrines  have  the  sort  of  regulative 
function  he  describes  is  not  new.  What  is  new  is  the  claim  that  this  is  the  only 
function  that  doctrines  have  qua  doctrines.  To  be  sure,  doctrines  may  also  make 
ontological  claims,  but,  when  they  do  so,  they  are  not  functioning  as  doctrines.  By 
maintaining  this  sharp  distinction  between  doctrines  and  ontological  claims,  Lind- 
beck  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  explain  doctrinal  continuity  (the  “grammar”  re- 
mains constant)  and  change  (what  one  uses  the  “grammar"  to  say,  the  material 
content,  varies  with  different  contexts).  It  is  also  possible  to  explain  how  groups  can 
continue  to  affirm  doctrines  that  once  separated  them  from  others  while  moving 
toward  ecumenical  rapprochement  (e.g.,  the  contexts  in  which  certain  rules  were 
relevant  no  longer  exist,  or  new  things  can  be  said  with  the  same  rules  in  changed 
circumstances). 

Lindbeck’s  discussion  does  in  fact  seem  to  illumine  a number  of  the  ways  in 
which  doctrines  operate.  Moreover,  he  offers  several  examples  that  help  to  clarify 
and  support  his  arguments.  Yet  his  discussion  is  not  fully  convincing  since,  even 
though  the  claim  that  doctrines  are  only  regulative  in  nature  may  fit  some  doctrines, 
it  does  not  always  seem  apt.  For  example,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  doctrine 
that  God  is  love  can  be  fully  explained  in  this  way,  or  whether  the  Chalcedonian 
confession  is  fully  understood  (even  as  a doctrine)  when  one  focuses  only  on  its 
regulative  function  (which  it  undoubtedly  serves).  Also,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
grammar  is  as  unchanging  as  Lindbeck  suggests. 

Lindbeck  notes  that,  if  the  cultural-linguistic  approach  is  to  be  theologically  use- 
ful, it  must  come  to  terms  with  questions  about  how  one  judges  whether  theological 
proposals  are  faithful,  relevant,  and  intelligible.  Cultural-linguists  deal  with  the  is- 
sue of  faithfulness  by  using  an  “intratextual”  approach.  That  is,  they  determine  how 
well  proposals  conform  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  language  as  this  is  found 
within  given  texts.  This  means,  according  to  Lindbeck,  that  theologians  should  be 
about  the  task  of  incorporating  or  absorbing  the  contemporary  world  into  the  bib- 
lical “world.”  But  would  such  a “world”  be  relevant?  Lindbeck  argues  that  all- 
encompassing  frameworks  create  their  own  criteria  of  relevance,  and  do  so  in  light 
of  expectations  that  they  hold  for  the  future.  Thus,  the  cultural-linguistic  approach 
can  and  should  articulate  its  own  standards  ot  relevance  in  the  same  way.  Finally, 
just  as  one  cannot  learn  a language  by  translating  it  into  another  language,  one 
cannot  deal  with  the  intelligibility  of  a religion  by  expressing  it  in  some  more  con- 
temporary idiom.  Rather  than  try  to  engage  in  such  general  apologetic  enterprises, 
we  are  called  on  to  learn  the  religion  and  give  it  the  chance  to  commend  itself 
through  its  ability  to  assimilate  and  give  intelligible  interpretations  “ot  the  varied 
situations  and  realities  adherents  encounter. 

Lindbeck’s  argument  is  provocative  and  frequently  illuminating.  However,  there 
is  a nagging  problem  that  makes  itself  felt  on  a number  of  occasions,  not  least  when 
he  discusses  the  nature  of  intratextuality:  namely,  his  failure  to  pursue  the  acknowl- 
edged dialectical  relationship  between  cultures/languages  and  experience  (p.  33). 
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Although  he  rightly  denies  that  theology  can  appeal  to  raw  experiences,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  experience  is  adequately  understood  when  it  is  treated  as  the 
result  of  a cultural-linguistic  framework.  How,  for  example,  does  the  new  emerge 
without  experiences  that  are  not  fully  shaped  by  such  a framework?  To  admit  and 
fully  bring  into  account  the  dialectical  nature  of  this  relationship  would  seem  to  call 
for  some  important  revisions  ol  Lindbeck’s  approach.  For  example,  it  would  seem 
to  require  very  different  metaphors  than  those  of  absorption  or  incorporation  when 
speaking  of  the  interaction  between  the  biblical  “world”  and  our  own.  It  might  also 
require  a reevaluation  of  some  whom  he  labels  experiential-expressive,  perhaps 
even  a reformulation  of  the  experiential-expressive  and  cultural-linguistic  ap- 
proaches themselves. 

The  general  reader  will  not  find  The  Nature  of  Doctrine  easy  going;  it  is  densely 
compacted  and  often  complex.  Still,  its  power  to  illumine  and  provoke  makes  it 
deserving  of  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  seriously  concerned 
about  the  nature  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrines  it  professes. 

David  J.  Bryant 
Eckerd  College 


Dickens,  A.  G.  and  John  Tonkin.  The  Reformation  in  Historical  Thought.  Cam- 
bridge, MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1985.  Pp.  x + 443.  $33.50. 

One  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  significant,  complex  periods  of  history,  such 
as  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  that  they  acquire  fluid  traditions  of 
interpretation  which  suggest  as  much  about  the  “interpreter”  as  the  “interpreted.” 
Advocates  and  opponents  of  one  or  another  facet  of  such  a bygone  age’s  interests 
quite  early  harden  into  “schools”  with  peculiar  memories  and  emphases  meant  to 
glorify — or,  as  the  case  may  be,  vilify — that  era.  And  these  schools,  like  the  ocean’s 
tides,  come  and  go  with  a rhythm  not  altogether  their  own.  The  Reformation  is 
clearly  no  exception  to  this  generality,  particularly  since  confessional  differences 
hardened  into  almost  canonical  interpretations  even  before  the  first  generation  of 
Reformers  were  laid  to  rest. 

Such  is  the  expansive  theme  of  this  important  study,  accomplishing  for  the  Ref- 
ormation what  W.  K.  Ferguson’s  The  Renaissance  in  Historical  Thought  (Cambridge, 
MA:  1948)  did  for  the  preceding  era.  It  is  “historiography”  in  the  widest  sense, 
telling  us  not  only  about  the  past  but  about  the  ongoing  grasp  of  that  past  upon 
succeeding  generations  and  centuries.  Historians  of  culture  will,  of  course,  find  such 
a work  engaging  at  almost  every  step.  But  it  is  a work  of  broader  interest,  exploring 
as  it  does  the  accumulating  perceptions  of  an  epoch  whose  hold  upon  us  the  centu- 
ries have  done  little  to  diminish.  Such  a study  reminds  us,  if  we  had  forgotten,  that 
the  pursuit  of  the  past  has  everything  to  do  with  our  vantage  point,  our  prejudices, 
our  concerns.  It  thus  provides  a fascinating  record  of  the  vicissitudes  of  cultural 
memory,  understood  in  the  broadest  manner.  And  our  vantage  point  and  our  mem- 
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ory — presumably,  at  least,  as  readers  of  this  journal — have  much  invested  in  this 
particular  past. 

The  Reformation  in  Historical  Thought,  a rare  instance  of  a fully  collaborative 
scholarly  effort,  pursues  its  task  in  the  form  of  a double  story  of  sorts.  On  the  more 
straightforward  level,  Dickens  and  Tonkin  begin  their  study  where  textbook  sur- 
veys normally  leave  off — namely,  with  the  reception  of  this  period,  and  not  with 
any  bare  recitation  of  dates,  names,  or  events.  It  is  a history  of  historical  perception, 
surveying  the  checkered  story  of  how  later  scholars  and  polemicists — in  many  cases, 
two  descriptions  of  the  same  narrator — perceived  the  Reformation.  In  the  opening 
section,  entitled  “Laying  the  Foundation:  The  First  Century,”  they  introduce  us  to 
the  early  writers,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  for  whom  the  writing  of  history  was 
often  either  the  enshrining  of  heroes  or  the  demolishing  of  the  perceived  antichrists. 
This  section  underscores  the  historian’s  maxim — not  yet  scuttled  by  a generation 
like  ours  enamored  with  “direct”  but  too  often  superficial  media — which  would 
remind  us  that  proximity  to  an  event  does  not  guarantee  faithful  reporting,  and 
often  is  ironically  a vexing  barrier  in  this  task.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  early 
controversialists,  the  martyrologies,  and  the  widely  differing  efforts  of  French  and 
Tudor  historians.  The  second  section  focuses  on  “Reassessing  the  Inheritance:  1600- 
1840,”  including  chapters  on  “An  Age  of  Crisis”  (seventeenth  century),  “An  Age  of 
Optimism”  (eighteenth  century),  and  the  “New  Directions”  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  the  period  which  one  might  have  expected  the  authors  to  entitle  “An  Age 
of  Historicism."  The  final  section,  “A  Study  in  Contrasts:  The  Modern  Era,”  ex- 
amines more  recent  varieties  of  interpretation:  viz.,  those  scholars  of  the  mid-  and 
late-nineteenth  century  whose  commitment  to  history  transcended  polemics  (with- 
out by  any  means  eclipsing  confessional  allegiances  altogether),  Marxist  interpreters, 
those  interested  in  what  transpired  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  so-called  “magisterial" 
Reformation,  and  social  scientists  and  social  historians  whose  work  continues  to 
shape  present  perceptions  of  history  in  general  and  of  the  Reformation  in  particular. 
So  much  for  the  “first  level”  of  the  story,  in  which  the  representation  of  the  Refor- 
mation is  a matter  of  historical  perspective. 

On  the  second  level,  Dickens  and  Tonkin  as  accomplished  historians  have  com- 
plicated this  plot  with  another  stratum  of  nuance.  The  approach  they  have  taken, 
which  blends  the  discussion  of  the  shifting  horizon  of  the  reception  of  the  Refor- 
mation (Parts  One  and  Two)  with  recent  varieties  of  interpretation  (Part  Three), 
raises  implicitly  if  not  occasionally  in  more  direct  form  the  question  of  the  very 
nature  of  history.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  “the”  Reformation?  Considered  from 
a standard  textbook  vantage  point,  such  a question  seems  pedantic,  if  not  downright 
ludicrous;  of  course,  there  was  a period,  made  up  of  men  and  women,  lay  persons 
and  priests,  victors  and  victims,  which  has  come  to  be  called  by  that  name.  Yet  the 
shifting  historical  vantage  points  raise  another  issue,  one  which  has  obviously  con- 
cerned these  scholars  in  their  broader  careers  as  in  this  collaborative  study:  namely, 
the  methodological  issue  of  the  adequacy  of  any  one  vantage  point  for  grasping  a 
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movement  as  complex,  polemicized,  and  creative  as  that  which  reformed  the  church 
(and  broader  culture)  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Here  the  question  is  not  that  of  actual 
proximity,  which  brought  its  own  barriers  and  snares  in  an  age  not  noted  for  objec- 
tive detachment;  rather,  here  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  shaping  power  of  the 
particular  methods  by  which  we  choose  to  establish  “historical  proximity,”  if  we 
might  call  it  that.  And  on  this  point  The  Reformation  in  its  Historical  Setting  offers 
an  extremely  useful  meditation,  almost  homiletic  at  times,  on  the  nature  of  history 
as  a discipline.  Why  do  we  choose  the  perspective  we  do?  And  what  about  the 
materials  we  select?  Will  we  read  only  printed  material,  or  choose  other  avenues  to 
understand  this  era?  Is  this  an  age — unlike  our  own,  apparently — moved  by  “sola 
doctrina,”  or  doctrine  alone?  Or  must  we  also  consider  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical issues?  Of  course,  the  current  trends  of  historical  research  would  ask  such  ques- 
tions with  rhetorical  (if  not  also  occasionally  dogmatic)  force,  assuming  that  these 
are  indeed  proper — or,  variously,  the  proper — roads  to  follow  in  (re)assessing  this 
momentous  period  of  history.  Such  approaches  illustrate,  as  these  authors  note  not 
without  a due  measure  of  caution,  “the  undiminished  fecundity  and  perennial  fas- 
cination shown  by  the  mighty  theme  of  this  book”  (p.  321).  As  such  these  new  and 
often  contrasting  approaches  suggest  something  fundamental  about  the  well-estab- 
lished nature  of  historical  work,  which  “has  always  advanced  by  discovering  new 
questions  as  well  as  new  facts”  (p.  320).  New  or  at  least  changing  historiographical 
approaches  is  what  this  groundbreaking  study  is  all  about.  And,  within  this  “second 
level”  of  this  study,  Dickens  and  Tonkin  remind  us  that  our  historical  perceptions 
inevitably  tell  us  as  much  about  the  past  as  about  ourselves.  On  this  level,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Reformation  is  also  a matter  of  methodological  perspective. 

The  work  closes  with  two  provocative  chapters,  the  first  an  epilogue  of  retro- 
spective character  entitled  “A  Living  Tradition.”  In  this  short  essay,  Dickens  and 
Tonkin  describe  their  work  metaphorically  as  a peering  through  a “slowly  revolv- 
ing kaleidoscope”  (p.  324),  warning  against  the  dangers  both  of  excessive  subjectiv- 
ism and  of  any  presumed  posture  of  objectivity  in  the  historical  task.  Here  they 
argue  with  those  working  in  Clio’s  guild:  in  favor  of  placing  studies  of  great  speci- 
ficity within  the  broader  perspective  (with  Lucien  Febvre);  in  support  of  collabo- 
ration with  theologians  who  would  remind  us — rightfully! — that  doctrine  was  at 
issue  during  this  period  and  in  its  historical  reception,  even  if  this  does  not  always 
suit  modern  sensibilities  and  prejudices;  on  the  side  of  an  engaged  view  of  the  past, 
which  tries  to  enter  through  “a  supreme  effort  of  controlled  imagination”  (p.  328) 
a world  often  quite  foreign  from  our  own,  yet  not  for  that  matter  either  less  sophis- 
ticated or  less  “useful”  for  our  own  modern  self-understanding.  The  final  chapter 
comes  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  in  which  Dickens  and  Tonkin  offer  a confession 
of  their  “Sins  of  Omission.”  This  concluding  essay  raises  questions  or  approaches 
previously  ignored,  as  well  as  sampling  some  of  the  more  significant  squabbles 
among  members  of  the  profession’s  ranks.  It  is  a chapter  of  special  interest  to  those 
either  familiar  with  or  curious  about  recent  scholarly  debates,  though  in  some  cases 
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one  is  grateful  that  these  have  been  limited  by  the  brevity  of  an  appendix.  At  this 
point,  the  reader  will  find  some  of  the  themes — i.e.,  those  “reluctant  and  controver- 
sial omissions”  (p.  331) — which  would  otherwise  entertain  reviewers  of  the  work, 
or  those  more  recent  scholars  who  had  not  yet  found  their  work  duly  cited.  In  any 
event,  the  whole  project  closes  with  a measure  of  circumspection  and  even  humor, 
as  the  authors  recall  Luther's  agony  as  a young  monk  in  his  own  confessional,  when 
he  lamented  that  “some  ot  man’s  misdemeanors  are  not  even  recognized,  let  alone 
remembered”  (p.  351).  Their  story  is  far  from  complete,  but  then  again  this  is  what 
history  is  about:  the  never-completed  story  of  the  past,  to  which  each  succeeding 
generation  (and  critic)  must  contribute  its  own  chapter. 

This  twofold  story  thus  marks  an  important  contribution  not  only  to  the  field  of 
Reformation  studies,  but  to  the  broader  arena  of  the  history  of  culture.  One  senses 
again  and  again,  when  reading  this  study,  that  these  scholars  have  joined  to  tell  a 
rich  story,  one  which  suggests  that  their  narrower  professional  interests  in  the  Ref- 
ormation itself  have  been  carried  on  in  more  or  less  constant  dialogue  with  earlier 
interpreters.  Here  their  interest  is  not  in  the  Reformation  “wie  es  gewesen  sei,”  to 
borrow  von  Ranke’s  description  of  the  historian’s  task;  rather,  their  focus  is  upon 
how  this  epoch  has  been  perceived  as  a necessary  caution  to  our  persistent  attempts 
at  simplifying  and  “controlling”  this  past.  And,  without  intending  to  be  “a  quest  of 
the  historical  Reformation,”  it  demonstrates  the  truth  at  the  basis  of  Schweitzer's 
great  work;  namely,  that  succeeding  generations  always  find  some  measure  of  their 
own  reflection  mirrored  in  their  study  of  the  past.  By  providing  us  with  what  they 
have  called  a “kaleidoscopic”  insight  into  this  particular  past  and  the  eras  which 
followed,  Dickens  and  Tonkin  have  told  us  much — though  certainly  not  all,  a point 
they  are  quick  to  concede — about  the  complexity  of  what  we  all  too  glibly  call  “the 
Reformation."  But  they  have  done  more  than  this:  their  work  suggests  not  only  that 
we  have  not  yet  finished  with  this  past,  but  that  this  past  has  not  finished  with  us. 

Mark  S.  Burrows 
Wesley  Theological  Seminary 


Douglass,  Jane  Dempsey.  Women,  Freedom,  and  Calvin.  Philadelphia:  The  West- 
minster Press,  1985.  Pp.  156.  $11.95. 

Jane  Dempsey  Douglass’s  excellent  study  of  Calvin's  views  on  woman’s  role  in 
the  Church  concludes:  “Calvin’s  persistent  teaching  that  the  silence  of  women  is  a 
matter  of  time-bound  apostolic  advice  rather  than  divine  law  ...  is  an  example  ot 
his  openness  to  major  change  in  the  future”  (p.  121).  Dr.  Douglass  argues  that 
Calvin  foresaw  “that  greater  freedom  for  women  in  the  Church  is  a movement  in 
the  direction  of  the  equality  of  the  kingdom  that  will  come  some  day — but  not  yet ! 
(p.  107).  Calvin  is  portrayed  as  being  willing  to  modify  the  injunction  about  wom- 
en’s silence  in  church  if  such  modification  is  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
Church  in  the  world  and  by  the  values  ot  God’s  kingdom. 
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It  is  clear  that  Calvin  categorizes  women’s  silence  in  church  as  an  “indifferent” 
matter,  and  that  in  comparison  to  other  reformers  this  is  a surprising  position  (cf. 
p.  106).  Moreover,  Dr.  Douglass  observes  that  “Calvin’s  selection  of  what  is  impor- 
tant ...  to  understand  the  Scriptures  properly  . . . virtually  excludes  positive  teach- 
ing of  the  subordination  of  women”  (p.  51).  But  what  of  those  passages  in  Calvin 
where  women’s  subordination  to  man  is  described  as  part  of  the  “natural  order,” 
an  aspect  of  the  pre-Fall  “order  of  nature”  (cf.  pp.  7,  61)?  Dr.  Douglass  contends 
that  the  “order  of  nature  is  not  to  be  set  off  alone,  but  rather  interrelated  with  the 
order  of  the  Church,  in  which  the  Kingdom  is  foreshadowed”  (p.  26).  In  the  King- 
dom of  God,  there  is  “neither  male  nor  female;  for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus” 
(Gal.  3:28). 

Dr.  Douglass  recognizes  that  Calvin  was  so  concerned  with  the  disorder  of  the 
times  that  he  did  not  want  to  “encourage  the  more  radical  freedom  in  the  Church, 
that  women  [such  as  Claudine  Levet  and  Marie  Dentiere]  had  earlier  experienced” 
(p.  107).  He  was  reluctant  to  reshape  custom  and  human  order  to  accord  more  fully 
with  the  values  of  the  Kingdom. 

Dr.  Douglass  appears  to  be  suggesting  that  Calvin  could  foresee  a time  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  when  there  would  be  greater  equality  between  men  and 
women,  and  one  manifestation  of  this  equality  would  be  regular  preaching  by 
women.  Dr.  Douglass  is  correct,  I believe,  in  pointing  out  that  according  to  Calvin 
God  can  subvert  the  natural  order  to  achieve  his  will;  but  I do  not  think  Calvin 
foresaw  a time  when  the  Church  would  ordain  women  to  the  pastorate.  God  sub- 
verts the  natural  order  and  calls  women  to  preach  in  times  of  crisis,  such  as  in  the 
cases  of  Deborah,  the  women  at  the  empty  tomb,  and  the  women  in  Geneva  at  the 
time  of  reformation. 

Rather  than  seeing  the  preaching  of  Madame  Levet  and  Marie  Dentiere  as  a 
prelude  to  normalizing  the  role  of  women  pastors,  Calvin  would  see  their  preaching 
as  exceptions  necessitated  by  the  chaotic  times.  An  analogy  to  this  line  of  thinking 
is  provided  by  Calvin’s  own  call  to  the  pastorate.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  Calvin 
would  characterize  as  “ordinary”  his  own  “ordination”  to  the  pastorate  (cf.  A.  Ga- 
noczy,  La  Jeune  Calvin , pp.  351,  342-43;  T.H.L.  Parker,  John  Calvin:  A Biography, 
p.  57),  but  because  the  Church  in  Geneva  was  in  a shambles,  it  was  proper  for  him 
to  take  up  the  “leader’s  standard”  when  the  bishops  and  clergy  had  let  it  fall  (cf. 
Reply  to  Sadolet). 

Dr.  Douglass’s  allusions  to  Calvin’s  “openness  to  change  in  the  future”  (p.  121; 
cf.  pp.  9,  63,  107)  may  suggest  to  some  that  Calvin  envisioned  a time  of  progress, 
when  the  values  of  the  kingdom  would  impinge  more  and  more  on  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  orders,  so  that  the  distinctions  of  the  temporal  order  would  be 
overcome  by  the  unity  in  Christ  of  the  spiritual  order.  Instead,  it  could  be  argued 
that  Calvin  envisioned  the  continual  decline  of  order  and  morality  in  the  world  (cf. 
Comms.  Daniel  2:31,  Psalm  78:8);  furthermore,  Christians  would  always  face  per- 
secution from  within  and  without,  but  a remnant  would  be  preserved  by  God’s 
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grace  (cf.  Concerning  Scandals  1 1978  ed.],  pp.  30,  31,  33,  40).  To  preserve  the  Church 
in  the  midst  ot  disorder  and  persecution,  God  may  very  likely  use  women  to  preach; 
but  this  is  because  God  can  abrogate  the  natural  order  to  do  his  will. 

In  other  words,  I do  not  think  that  Calvin  refrained  from  approving  preaching 
by  women  because  of  the  “prejudices  of  a patriarchal  society”  (p.  10);  rather,  he 
refrained  because  he  thought  that  such  preaching  would  be  contrary  to  the  “degrees 
which  God  has  instituted  in  the  order  of  nature”  (p.  61).  Nor  do  I think  that  Calvin 
foresaw  a time  when  the  values  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  would  set  aside  the  dis- 
tinctions of  the  temporal  realm.  Calvin  anticipated  increasing  chaos  in  the  world 
and  continued  suffering  for  the  Church,  not  a time  of  progress  in  which  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  orders  would  be  gradually  transformed  to  become  more  and  more 
in  line  with  the  values  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  more  likely  that  Calvin  would  see  a 
larger  role  for  women  in  times  ot  distress,  rather  than  in  times  of  ease.  It  is  the 
Church  in  our  age  that  has  taken  Galatians  3:28  as  the  mandate  to  transform  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  orders. 

Dr.  Douglass’s  book  has  already  established  itself  as  the  basic  study  of  Calvin’s 
views  on  women  in  the  Church,  and  her  work  will  be  an  impetus  tor  studying  the 
views  of  other  reformers  on  this  subject.  Her  study  is  also  to  be  commended  as  a 
model  of  integrating  solid  textual  analysis  with  the  study  of  sixteenth-century  soci- 
ety and  institutions.  Dr.  Douglass  not  only  goes  to  great  efforts  to  place  Calvin’s 
views  in  their  medieval  and  Renaissance  context,  she  also  studies  Calvin’s  writings 
from  the  perspective  of  the  sociological  changes  occurring  during  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

David  Foxgrover 
Rockford  College 

Imhof,  Paul,  and  Hubert  Biallowons,  eds.  Karl  Rahner  in  Dialogue:  Conversations 
and  Interviews.  New  York:  Crossroad  Publishing  Co.,  1986.  Pp.  376.  $22.50. 

For  Rahner  devotees  or  inveterate  “Catholic  watchers"  this  volume  will  provide 
little  totally  new  information.  However,  these  readers  will  certainly  be  as  anxious 
to  delve  into  the  seventeen  years  of  interviews  collected  in  this  volume,  as  will  those 
interested  in  systematic  theology,  in  the  personal  journey  of  one  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic giants  of  these  two  decades  of  transition,  or  in  the  German  Church  since  the 
Vatican  Council.  Karl  Rahner  is  one  of  the  progressive,  occasionally  controversial. 
Catholic  theologians  who  bridges  not  only  the  divide  before  and  after  the  great  Pope 
John  XXIII,  but  the  issues  of  modern  European  philosophy,  the  enlightenment  and 
Protestant  theology,  and  the  present  situation  of  dialogue  with  the  world's  religions. 

For  those  interested  in  the  story  of  the  liberation  theology  debates  up  until  Rah- 
ner’s  death  (1984),  the  work  of  Hans  Kiing,  the  1968  teaching  of  the  Vatican  on 
birth  control,  and  the  prehistory  of  present  Vatican  tensions  with  the  theological 
world  within  Catholicism,  these  interviews  are  essential.  As  an  early  colleague  of 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  and  a professor  and  friend  ot  Johannes  Metz,  Rahner’s  personal 
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reflections  in  the  dialogue  context  of  student  interviews,  and  radio  and  TV  com- 
mentaries are  particularly  illuminating.  Indeed,  those  interested  in  his  theology  of 
a world  church,  anonymous  Christian,  the  papacy,  death,  Christology,  and  Chris- 
tian anthropology  will  find  these  discussions  a helpful  commentary  on  the  already 
published  essays  and  treatments. 

Like  any  autobiography,  journal,  or  set  of  interviews,  the  reader  will  need  to  be 
patient  with  the  diffuseness,  repetition,  and  even  triviality  of  certain  sectors  of  this 
book.  However,  the  human  quality  these  dialogues  bring  to  this  “Theologishera- 
tomphysiker,”  who  did  not  like  to  characterize  himself  even  as  a theological  scholar, 
is  refreshing.  Some  of  the  interviews  bear  the  mark  of  the  sensationalism  necessi- 
tated by  the  media  culture  which  occasioned  them,  but  Rahner’s  responses  to  deli- 
cate questions  on  conflict  in  Church  and  in  German  society  are  instructive  of  the 
nature  of  theology  as  essentially  pastoral  in  his  mind,  and  at  the  same  time,  not 
without  its  confrontational  moments  when  that  seems  necessary. 

The  Catholic  tradition  is  a great  gift  to  the  whole  Christian  community.  Among 
the  contemporary  craftspersons  who  have  shaped  it  in  such  a way  that  the  modern 
mind  can  find  it  intelligible  and  even  credible,  Rahner  will  be  among  the  foremost 
when  the  history  is  written.  The  vast  number  of  his  students  teaching  the  Christian 
faith  today  and  his  influence  on  innumerable  intellectuals,  Christian  and  non-Chris- 
tian alike,  make  even  these  less  than  systematic  works  important  in  filling  out  the 
understanding  of  this  great  man’s  vision  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Brother  Jeffrey  Gross,  FSC 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA 

Noll,  Mark  A.  Between  Faith  and  Criticism:  Evangelicals,  Scholarship,  and  the  Bible 
in  America.  San  Francisco:  Harper  & Row,  1987.  Pp.  255,  $19.95. 

Mark  Noll’s  fine  book  is  the  first  in  the  Confessional  Perspectives  Series  spon- 
sored by  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature — a series  designed  to  investigate  the  ways 
in  which  various  communities  of  faith  have  come  to  terms  with  critical  methods  of 
biblical  scholarship.  Noll’s  volume  focuses  upon  evangelical  Protestantism  during 
roughly  the  last  century.  While  recognizing  that  others  might  legitimately  claim  the 
label  “evangelical,”  Noll  restricts  his  study  to  the  less  separatistic  descendants  of  the 
fundamentalists,  their  conservative  allies  in  “mainstream”  churches,  and  several 
newer  denominational  families  (Holiness,  Pentecostal,  and  Restorationist).  This 
classification  places  in  one  family  persons  of  great  theological  diversity,  but  it  is 
historically  justifiable.  These  people  have  come  to  constitute  a recognizable  com- 
munity. They  share  an  interlocking  network  of  schools,  publishing  houses,  and 
parachurch  organizations;  but  above  all,  they  espouse  a common  commitment  to  a 
high  doctrine  of  Scripture,  most  evangelicals  emphasizing  that  the  Bible  is  “the 
word  of  God  in  a cognitive,  propositional,  factual  sense. . . . Where  the  Bible  speaks, 
God  speaks.” 
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Noll  traces  several  stages  in  American  evangelicals’  response  to  biblical  criticism. 
In  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  critical  method  first  made 
significant  inroads  into  American  scholarship,  conservative  evangelicals  resisted  its 
more  radical  conclusions;  and  they  did  so  from  a position  of  strength.  They  still 
dominated  important  schools,  their  carefully  reasoned  articles  appeared  in  major 
professional  journals,  and  they  raised  their  voices  in  the  meetings  of  the  newly 
formed  Society  of  Biblical  Literature.  But  in  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  century, 
they  gradually  disappeared  from  the  academy.  In  part,  they  were  shunted  aside  by 
a new  class  of  professionals  who  had  little  use  for  their  old-fashioned  views;  but 
evangelicals  also  contributed  to  their  own  eclipse.  Convinced  that  biblical  criticism 
was  the  province  of  the  enemy,  many  ceased  to  engage  in  serious  scholarly  study  of 
the  Bible. 

From  the  1930s  to  the  present,  evangelicals  have  groped  their  way  back  toward 
engagement  with  modern  biblical  studies.  They  have  done  so  in  imitation  of  British 
counterparts  who,  unlike  American  evangelicals,  never  ceased  making  significant 
contributions  to  biblical  scholarship.  The  return  was  also  part  of  a larger  awakening 
whose  goal  was  to  rejuvenate  evangelical  intellectual  life,  including  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  By  the  1970s  this  renaissance  had  brought  forth  impressive  results  which 
Noll  enumerates:  evangelical  schools  had  biblical  faculties  with  prestigious  graduate 
degrees,  these  professors  were  participating  with  greater  frequency  and  visibility  in 
professional  societies,  and  they  were  engaged  in  major  publishing  enterprises.  (Lest 
outsiders  think  that  this  research  has  invariably  entailed  mere  restatement  of  pre- 
critical  views,  Noll  reminds  us  of  one  recent  work — Robert  Gundry’s  Matthew:  A 
Commentary  on  His  Literary  and  Theological  Art  (1981) — which  has  created  contro- 
versy in  the  evangelical  community  because  the  author  contends  that  “Matthew 
treats  us  to  history  mixed  with  elements  that  cannot  be  called  historical  in  a modern 
sense.”) 

Although  he  writes  primarily  as  an  historian  rather  than  as  a theologian  or  bib- 
lical scholar,  Noll  does  not  hide  his  own  commitment  to  the  evangelical  tradition; 
and  he  has  strong  feelings  about  the  directions  its  biblical  research  should  follow. 
He  chides  his  coreligionists  for  excessive  preoccupation  with  an  “unending  round 
of  efforts  to  defend  and  refine  the  concept  of  biblical  errorlessness.”  He  also  suggests 
that  evangelicals  have  not  invested  enough  energy  in  consideration  of  fundamental 
hermeneutical  questions.  Yet  Noll  certainly  does  not  wish  evangelicals  to  strike 
their  colors.  They  must  not  allow  their  biblical  studies  “to  become  a piously  ve- 
neered replica  of  naturalistic  scholarship.”  What  Noll  prescribes  is  a scholarship 
rigorously  critical  and  simultaneously  loyal  to  evangelical  beliefs  about  the  nature 
of  the  Bible.  Some  readers  may  dispute  whether  these  goals  are  compatible,  but  one 
matter  should  transcend  contention:  Professor  Noll  has  written  a good  introduction 
to  a subject  historians  have  unduly  neglected. 

James  H.  Moorhead 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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Hoffman,  Pat.  Ministry  of  the  Dispossessed.  Los  Angeles:  Wallace  Press,  1987.  Pp. 
154.  $8.95. 

Smith,  Sydney  D.  Grapes  of  Conflict.  Pasadena:  Hope  Publishing  House,  1987. 
Pp.  142.  $9.95  ($16.95  cloth). 

After  years  of  having  had  no  history  of  California’s  National  Farm  Worker  Min- 
istry (formerly  the  California  Migrant  Ministry)  in  relation  to  Cesar  Chavez’s 
United  Farm  Workers  Union  (formerly  the  National  Farm  Workers  Association), 
suddenly  we  have  two.  Pat  Hoffman  and  Sydney  Smith  know  and  respect  each 
other,  and  share  essentially  the  same  point  of  view,  viz.,  that  in  their  involvement 
with  farm  workers  in  their  struggle  for  simple  justice,  middle  class,  mainline  Prot- 
estant, and  Roman  Catholic  church  men  and  women  learned  what  it  means  to  be 
members  of  a servant  church. 

“Essentially  the  same  point  of  view,’’  I said,  hut  with  very  different  styles  and 
points  of  emphasis.  Hoffman  has  been  involved  with  the  farm  workers  from  the 
time  her  husband  became  pastor  of  a Methodist  Church  in  Mendota,  California,  in 
1958,  an  involvement  that  stepped  up  in  intensity  in  1965  when  she  became  a vol- 
unteer staff  member  of  the  then  California  Migrant  Ministry,  and  finally  a part- 
time  paid  staff  member  of  the  Ministry  from  1970-1975,  the  period  in  which  the 
Migrant  Ministry  became  the  National  Farm  Worker  Ministry  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  She  knows  her  history  from  personal  involvement,  and  she 
knows  her  people,  not  only  personally,  but  from  extensive  interviews  about  how 
their  relations  with  the  Ministry  affected  their  lives.  The  book  is  full  of  fascinating 
stories  about  shy  people  who  became  assertive,  racist  people  who  lost  their  racism, 
fearful  people  who  walked  picket  lines  and  became  braver — and  of  course  bigoted 
people  who  became  disdainful,  and  mean  people  who  became  vicious. 

Smith  too  was  personally  involved  as  a state  commissioner  (Presbyterian)  of  the 
California  Migrant  Ministry  from  1958  till  1972,  when  it  became  the  National  Farm 
Worker  Ministry.  Like  Hoffman,  Smith  is  a friend  and  admirer  of  Chris  Hartmire, 
who  directed  the  Migrant  Ministry  and  then  the  Farm  Worker  Ministry  for  twenty 
years  beginning  in  1961.  Smith’s  book  is  more  intentionally  theological  than  Hoff- 
man’s (although  hers  is  also  theologically  grounded),  and  less  personal  in  its  narra- 
tive style.  Hoffman  lets  the  characters  speak  for  themselves  in  their  own  words; 
Smith  interprets  their  stories  in  his.  Both  are  effective. 

The  core  of  both  books  is  the  utterly  incredible  struggle  of  the  farm  workers  to 
empower  themselves  to  confront  the  entrenched  power  of  agribusiness  (with  a 
shocking  measure  of  State  and  police  support)  on  an  equal  footing,  and  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  Migrant  Ministry  from  a service  to  farm  workers  to  a servant  of 
them  in  their  self-directed  campaign  to  achieve  justice.  The  Ministry’s  move  from 
service  to  servant  has  been  criticized  as  making  the  Church  a pawn  of  the  Union, 
and  Hoffman  narrates  the  criticism  objectively,  although  the  criticism  has  no  power 
to  sway  her  own  loyalty  to  the  servant  motif.  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  acknowl- 
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edges  the  criticism  only  subliminally,  and  devotes  a chapter  to  “The  Church  as 
Servant"  in  which  he  holds  up  the  servant  role  of  the  Migrant  Ministry  as  the  model 
for  the  Church’s  stance  in  the  world. 

Both  w'riters  acknowledge  the  tremendous  contributions  of  Jews  and  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  farm  worker  movement,  and  Hoffman  describes  the  Catholic  in- 
volvement, including  several  conversations  with  Catholics  whose  lives  have  been 
deeply  affected  by  their  association  with  the  movement.  Hoffman  and  Smith  write 
best  about  what  they  know  first-hand,  and  that  is  mainline  Protestantism.  Both  are 
aware  that  the  Migrant  Ministry  is  based  on  a type  of  liberation  theology  that  has 
some  affinities  with  Latin  American  Liberation  Theology,  especially  in  the  Minis- 
try’s being  a grass  roots  movement  of  the  people  ( communidades  de  base). 

They  may  not  be  aware  that  they  have  entered  the  emerging  realm  of  theology 
for  a “post-modern”  world.  If  characteristics  of  the  “modern"  world  include  justice 
as  respect  for  individual  rights,  separation  of  politics  from  religion,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  technical  from  the  human(e),  then  Hoffman’s  and  Smith’s  theologies 
for  the  Farm  Worker  Ministry  are  post-modern.  Justice  is  collective,  politics  is  em- 
powered by  religion,  and  all  techniques  are  resolutely  in  service  of  human  being. 
From  the  “modern"  perspective,  of  course,  the  farm  workers’  struggle  can  be  seen 
simply  as  an  attempt  to  extend  the  Enlightenment  concept  of  justice  to  people  who 
have  been  denied  it.  But  then  how  does  one  explain  the  unprecedented  role  of 
religious  faith  in  the  struggle?  These  two  books  are  two  plausible,  interesting  at- 
tempts to  demonstrate,  if  not  explain,  it. 

Both  books  have  forewords  by  Cesar  Chavez,  and  Smith’s  has  an  introduction  by 
Chris  Hartmire. 

John  P.  Crossley,  Jr. 

University  of  Southern  California 


Browning,  Don  S.  Religious  Thought  and  the  Modern  Psychologies:  A Critical  Con- 
versation in  the  Theology  of  Culture.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1987.  Pp.  268. 

When  Kierkegaard  wrote  Philosophical  Scraps  in  1844,  nobody  perceived  that  it 
had  any  importance.  Yet  it  was  the  pivotal  work  in  an  authorship  designed  to  dis- 
close the  inherent  fragmentation  of  a falsely  rationalized,  superficially  Christian 
culture  for  the  sake  of  the  radical  truth  of  Christ.  In  1987,  Browning’s  book  begins 
with  this  quote,  “modern  individuals  ‘live  on  scraps,’  ” and  his  task  is  to  help  us 
achieve  coherence,  focus,  and  purpose  in  a pluralistic  and  rapidly  changing  society 
without  losing  sight  of  the  dread,  despair,  and  alienation  which  Kierkegaard  and 
many  others  since  his  time  have  described.  The  task  is  surely  important,  but  can  it 
really  be  done  without  simply  reinstating  a false  coherence? 

Browning  is  optimistic  about  pulling  disparate  cultural  perspectives  (specifically, 
theology  and  the  modern  psychologies)  together,  and  so,  in  the  context  of  his  con- 
tinuing concern  for  practical  theology,  he  sets  forth  a systematic  interdisciplinary 
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study.  In  this  he  seeks  out  patterns  of  coherence  and  direction  for  ethical  action 
which  are  deeper  than  the  self-understanding  of  the  modern  psychologies  and  yet 
more  psychologically  specific  than  theological  anthropology  could  become  on  its 
own. 

As  such,  Browning  further  develops  themes  he  has  articulated  in  other  works, 
especially  his  approach  to  interdisciplinary  methodology  which  is  very  prominent 
in  this  book.  His  position,  “revised  critical  correlation,”  is  used  to  guide  the  dialogue 
between  theology  (Reinhold  Niebuhr)  and  philosophy  (William  James  and  Paul 
Ricoeur)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  modern  psychologies  (Freud,  Rogers,  Maslow, 
Peris — the  last  three  taken  together  under  “self-actualization” — Skinner,  Jung,  Er- 
ikson,  and  Kohut — the  last  two  taken  together  as  “generative”),  on  the  other  hand. 
Out  of  his  concern  to  provide  a foundation  for  ethical  guidance  and  to  keep  the 
conversation  on  grounds  common  to  both  sides  of  the  dialogue,  he  confines  the 
discussion  to  three  levels  of  abstraction:  deep  metaphors  of  ultimacy,  theories  of 
obligation,  and  tendency-need  considerations.  Matters  of  rule  and  role  in  specific 
situations,  also  dealt  with  in  a previous  work  ( Religious  Ethics  and  Pastoral  Care), 
are  bracketed  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

There  are  several  valuable  outcomes  of  this  “critical  conversation.”  Browning 
establishes  with  articulate  methodological  consistency  the  often  vaguely  voiced,  un- 
differentiated claim  that  the  modern  psychologies  have  become  surrogate  religions. 
Browning  shows  how  these  psychologies  contribute  significantly  to  the  cultures  of 
distantiation  (Freud),  of  joy  (self-actualization  and  Jung),  of  control  (Skinner),  and 
of  care  (Erikson  and  Kohut),  and  so,  unreflectively,  set  forth  world  views  and  des- 
tinies that  extend  far  beyond  their  claims  as  human  sciences  into  the  realm  of  reli- 
gious meaning.  In  this  he  does  service  both  to  the  dialogue  with  theology  and  to 
clinical  practitioners  who  unwittingly  employ  implicit  norms  and  world  views 
which  need  careful  examination  lest  they  work  to  the  detriment  of  clinical  practice. 

Browning  also  establishes  an  interdisciplinary  basis  for  further  discussions  of 
agape  as  “equal-regard”  enriched  and  “thickened”  by  “generative  mutuality,”  par- 
ticularly as  this  is  developed  in  the  culture  of  care  by  the  psychologies  of  Erikson 
and  Kohut.  Browning’s  corrective,  via  Janssen,  to  self-abnegating  views  of  agape 
that  make  self-sacrifice  its  sole  substance  and  aim  is  well  taken.  It  is  especially  so 
for  those  who  have  suffered  under  social  and  political  oppression  and  heard  acqui- 
escence rationalized  as  sacrificial  love. 

As  a third  outcome.  Browning’s  confirmation  of  the  distinction  between  pre- 
moral good,  i.e.,  goods  such  as  health  which  in  themselves  are  neither  moral  nor 
immoral,  and  the  genuinely  moral  order  of  caritas  brings  valuable  clarity  to  ongoing 
discussions  of  such  topics  as  sin  and  sickness  or  salvation  and  health.  This  difference 
between  pre-moral  goods  and  the  ordo  caritas  enables  him  to  make  a distinction 
without  making  a disjunction  between  the  two.  The  failure  to  make  the  distinction 
would  turn  much  of  his  discussion  into  an  extended  naturalistic  fallacy;  the  failure 
to  preserve  the  connection  would  divide  the  dialectical  unity  between  spirit  and 
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nature  which  is  so  central  to  Niebuhr’s  thought  and  to  the  theological  baseline  of 
Browning’s  entire  argument. 

Finally,  Browning  places  his  discussion  in  the  larger  context  of  cultural  theory 
by  appropriating  Max  Weber’s  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  idea,  value,  and 
meaning  for  the  shaping  of  social  existence.  Envisioning  the  modern  psychologies 
as  responses  to,  not  merely  by-products  of,  rational  capitalism,  Browning  justifies 
his  theologically  informed  dialogue  with  the  modern  psychologies  as  a genuine  con- 
tribution to  a theology  of  culture.  Here  he  raises  the  important  issue  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  culture  of  psychology  and  the  broader  cultural  milieu  within 
which  his  dialogue  takes  place,  and,  consistent  with  his  overall  approach,  he  resolves 
it  dialogically. 

The  book  is  just  what  its  subtitle  says,  “a  critical  conversation,”  and  in  that  sense 
it  is  open-ended,  inviting  other  issues  and  perspectives.  In  that  vein,  the  following 
concerns  may  further  the  discussion. 

First,  albeit  this  is  a clarifying  and  informative  study,  its  outcomes  as  a whole 
raise  the  issue  of  whether  Browning’s  methodology  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  gen- 
erate new  insights  beyond  the  distillation  and  correlation  of  what  other  major  fig- 
ures in  these  disciplines  have  already  accomplished.  Revised  critical  correlation,  val- 
uable as  it  is,  seems  preparatory  to  something  else.  One  wishes  Browning  would 
take  the  leap,  disembed  his  constructive  contributions  from  their  sources,  and  de- 
velop them  in  their  own  right. 

A second  issue  concerns  the  powerful  and  pervasive  effect  of  ontological  anxiety 
on  the  methodology  per  se.  When  Browning  brings  the  Niebuhrian  understanding 
of  anxiety  (following  Kierkegaard)  to  bear  critically  upon  the  modern  psychologies 
and  implicitly  upon  all  efforts  to  rationalize  human  existence,  it  remains  to  be 
shown  how  the  “revised  critical  correlation”  methodology,  operating  as  it  does  in 
basic  consistency  with  the  rational  meaning  view  of  culture  espoused  by  Max 
Weber,  escapes  the  same  contamination. 

A third  concerns  the  nature  and  quality  of  metaphorical  depth.  Distinguishing  a 
level  of  deep  metaphor  by  which  to  guide  conversation  between  modern  psycholo- 
gies and  theology  is  a step  forward,  but  it  raises  the  issue  as  to  whether  metaphors 
inferred  from  certain  cultural  manifestations  or  types  actually  do,  tor  the  conduct 
of  life  and  thought,  what  the  metaphors  of  ultimacy  do,  and  have  always  done,  for 
“the  great  religions  of  the  world.”  It  may  be,  as  Ebeling  has  said,  that  every  human 
word  owes  its  existence  ultimately  to  the  hidden  presence  of  God  in  the  depths  of 
our  linguistic  consciousness;  but  the  extent  to  which  any  given  metaphor  is  genu- 
inely inspired  should  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  is  open  to  divine  truth  and 
calls  forth  worship  of  God.  Since  root  metaphors  differ  greatly  in  this  respect,  it 
seems  that  Browning’s  conversation  will  require  a differentiation  of  the  meaning  of 
“depth”  if  it  is  to  avoid  a humanistic  reductionism. 

A fourth  concern  grows  out  of  Browning’s  analysis  and  interpretation  of  agape 
as  consistent  with  the  psychological  culture  of  care.  Although  there  is  a commend- 
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able  agreement  between  his  view  of  agape  as  equal-regard  and  his  own  dialogical 
methodology  as  an  expression  of  the  culture  of  care,  it  becomes  problematic  when 
he  brings  in  Kohlberg.  Browning  claims  that  Kohlberg’s  view  of  reciprocal  and 
reversible  thinking  is  the  rational  core  of  agape.  However,  not  only  is  the  root  met- 
aphor behind  Kohlberg’s  structuralism  ignored  in  this  discussion,  but  this  claim 
creates  a potentially  significant  contradiction.  The  ethic  of  care,  says  Carol  Gilligan, 
a feminist  critic  of  Kohlberg,  runs  directly  against  the  maturation  of  moral  judg- 
ment toward  autonomy  and  universality,  as  Kohlberg  has  described  it.  If  the  devel- 
opment of  reciprocal  and  reversible  thinking  has  a male-biased  drive  toward  auton- 
omy behind  it,  it  may  be  that  Browning  will  have  to  reinterpret  the  role  ot  reason 
in  the  ordo  caritas. 

A final  concern  worth  mentioning  is  that  from  Niebuhr’s  standpoint  human  na- 
ture is  ontologically  incapable  of  giving  meaning  to  its  own  life  and  history.  It  is 
therefore  ironic  if  this  conversation  does  not  eventually  come  to  terms  directly  with 
the  action  of  the  just  and  loving  God  as  creator  and  redeemer  of  history.  Failing 
this,  we  will  not  have  a practical  theology  but  a free-floating  dialogical  methodology 
which  seeks  to  guide  practice  in  light  of  a potentially  infinite  play  of  metaphors. 
Niebuhr’s  position  can  hardly  be  used  in  support  of  such  a project  since,  as  he  saw 
it  in  the  final  analysis,  God  alone  can  transform  the  scraps  into  pieces  ol  a meaning- 
ful whole,  the  completed  puzzle  that  presents  humanity  as  restored. 

The  significance  of  this  book  is  not  so  much  in  what  it  concludes  as  in  what  it 
starts.  It  has  begun  a sound,  informative,  and  insightful  conversation  at  the  heart  of 
practical  theology  that  will  generate  many  vital  exchanges  throughout  the  field. 

James  E.  Loder 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Oates,  Wayne  E.  The  Presence  of  God  in  Pastoral  Counseling.  Waco,  TX:  Waco 
Books,  1986.  Pp.  13 1. 

This  new  contribution  from  the  prolific  pen  of  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  pas- 
toral care  and  counseling  field  is  most  welcome.  It  is  addressed  specifically  to  the 
pastoral  counselor.  Because  the  discussion  throughout  is  nontechnical,  the  book  is 
equally  suitable  for  parish  pastors  in  their  counseling  role. 

The  primary  thesis  is  that  the  presence  of  God  is  the  central  dynamic  and  abiding 
center  of  pastoral  counseling.  Oates  is  sensitive  to  the  transitory  quality  of  life  as 
well  as  to  the  many  shifts  in  ways  of  organizing  the  pastoral  counseling  field.  He 
argues  that  the  theme,  the  presence  of  God,  provides  pastoral  integrity  and  stability 
in  the  midst  of  such  change.  Oates’  major  guide  in  terms  of  biblical  theology  is 
Samuel  Terrien’s  The  Elusive  Presence : The  Heart  of  Biblical  Theology  (New  York: 
Harper  & Row,  1978).  It  can  be  said,  then,  that  just  as  for  Terrien  the  presence  of 
God  motif  is  the  most  pervasive  in  the  canon,  so  for  Oates  this  motif  constitutes  the 
core  of  pastoral  counseling  as  a discipline  and  practice. 
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Oates  believes  that  the  presence  of  God  is  universal  in  all  creation,  that  God 
dwells  with  humankind.  Further,  he  envisions  the  presence  of  God  in  a people  with 
clear  identity,  i.e.,  the  community  of  faith.  Finally,  he  affirms  the  presence  of  God 
in  human  suffering.  Because  he  believes  that  the  image  of  God  abides  in  all  persons 
Oates  points  to  the  divine  presence  in  the  human  development  process.  At  the  same 
time,  he  cautions  against  idolatrous  attitudes  toward  creation  and  persons.  He  illus- 
trates how  life  is  a process  of  encountering  the  new  and  of  meeting  strangers,  and 
he  shows  how  God  is  present  in  the  encounter  with  the  unfamiliar.  Pastoral  coun- 
seling entails  a welcoming  of  the  unknown  person.  The  presence  of  God  can  be 
discerned  as  well  in  the  experiences  of  listening,  silence,  and  community.  For  Oates, 
the  pastoral  counseling  process  often  involves  a shift  from  a face-to-face  kind  of 
presence,  an  “over-againstness,”  to  being  alongside  of  the  person.  He  makes  effec- 
tive use  of  cases  to  clarify  his  meaning.  Aware  of  the  paradoxical  nature  of  God’s 
presence,  Oates  discusses  our  human  experiences  of  alienation,  darkness,  and  rage. 
In  the  course  of  sharing  his  insights  on  these  themes,  Oates  advocates  that  pastoral 
counselors  understand  their  presence  with  counselees,  their  dialogue,  to  be  graced 
with  the  presence  of  a third  party,  the  Christ:  the  dialogue  becomes  a “trialogue.” 

Unlike  many  books  in  the  field,  this  one  makes  generous  use  of  scripture  to 
advance  and  illustrate  its  thesis.  Oates  demonstrates  that  reflection  on  scripture  is 
vital  for  self-understanding  in  pastoral  counseling.  At  the  same  time,  the  discussion 
of  the  theme  is  more  creative  and  personal  than  systematic  and  analytical;  hence, 
the  thesis  is  put  forward  in  an  exploratory  manner.  I believe  that  the  dialectic  of  the 
presence  and  absence  of  God  in  pastoral  work,  including  pastoral  counseling,  has 
considerable  promise.  Hopefully  Oates  and  others  will  articulate  and  interpret  the 
thesis  in  relation  to  major  issues  and  dilemmas  confronting  pastoral  counseling  to- 
day. 

To  Oates’  credit,  he  depicts  the  importance  of  a community  of  faith  for  pastoral 
counseling  and  for  pastoral  counselors:  “The  Presence  of  God  in  the  Body  of  Christ, 
the  ‘peoplehood’  of  faith,  is  the  garment  whose  hem  we  in  pastoral  counseling 
greatly  need  to  touch — and  to  be  touched  by  its  Master!"  (p.  1 8).  He  speaks  with 
feeling  for  pastoral  counselors  who  experience  themselves  as  unsupported  or  aban- 
doned by  the  institutional  church.  Even  so,  just  as  the  presence  of  God  is  elusive,  so 
is  the  community  of  faith  and  mutual  caring  described  by  Oates.  When  reflecting 
on  pastoral  counselors’  need  for  both  retreat  (silence)  and  others,  the  community 
Oates  emphasizes  is  the  informal,  spontaneously  emerging  fellowship  of  like- 
minded  persons  or  fellow  sufferers.  Certainly  this  often  is  an  expression  of  the  com- 
munity of  faith.  Yet  such  happenings  and  movements  are  not  without  need  of  more 
enduring  and  stable  structures  of  institutional  life  and  of  the  means  of  grace. 
Though  the  grace  of  God  is  not  contained  or  controlled  by  institutional  structure, 
the  presence  of  God  is  disclosed  in  enduring  ritual  and  organization  as  well  as  in 
spontaneous  events.  Oates  does  affirm  that  pastoral  counseling  has  roots  in  worship 
as  well  as  in  science.  I only  wish  he  had  balanced  more  the  varied  expressions  of 
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community  of  faith.  In  fact,  liturgical  renewal  in  the  life  of  the  contemporary 
church  is  not  unlike  the  nature  of  the  pastoral  care  and  counseling  as  renewal  move- 
ments in  the  life  of  the  institutional  church.  This  raises  the  question,  can  the  pres- 
ence of  God  motif  be  developed  in  such  a manner  that  need  for  institutional  life 
and  means  of  grace  becomes  as  clear  to  pastoral  counselors  as  is  the  need  for  per- 
sonal authenticity,  mutual  caring,  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  psychological  dis- 
ciplines? Though  tensions  still  exist,  perhaps  it  is  becoming  more  possible  for  per- 
sons in  pastoral  care  and  counseling  to  reposition  themselves,  i.e.,  shift  from  an 
“overagainst”  face-to-face  relationship  to  the  organized  church  to  an  “alongside- 
ness”  kind  of  posture  and  presence. 

Oates  effectively  undergirds  his  theme  with  scriptural  allusion  and  with  cogent 
insights  into  the  pastoral  counseling  process.  Because  of  this  he  has  called  attention 
to  the  presence  of  God  as  a key  metaphor  in  pastoral  counseling. 

Ralph  L.  Underwood 
Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Gerkin,  Charles  V.  Widening  the  Horizons:  Pastoral  Responses  to  a Fragmented 
Society.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1986.  Pp.  156.  $11.95. 

In  1984  Charles  Gerkin  made  an  important  contribution  to  pastoral  counseling 
with  his  book,  The  Living  Human  Document:  Revisioning  Pastoral  Counseling  in  a 
Hermeneutical  Mode.  Now  he  has  extended  his  contribution  to  pastoral  care  as  a 
whole  with  the  publication  of  Widening  the  Horizons:  Pastoral  Responses  to  a Frag- 
mented Society.  In  this  book  Gerkin  sets  forth  a practical  theology  designed  to  un- 
dergird pastoral  care  in  an  age  of  cultural  pluralism. 

The  author  is  professor  of  pastoral  psychology  at  Candler  School  of  Theology 
and  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Emory  University.  He  has  observed  that 
pastoral  care  operates  in  a social  and  cultural  situation  that  is  drastically  altered 
from  earlier  periods  in  this  century.  Pluralism,  characterized  by  a multitude  of  val- 
ues and  of  languages  for  interpreting  the  meaning  of  human  life,  now  pervades 
American  culture.  One  negative  effect  of  cultural  pluralism  is  what  the  author  calls 
fragmentation,  in  which  persons  may  be  required  to  move  between  a variety  of 
competing  values  and  interpretive  languages  during  the  normal  course  of  daily  life. 

The  author  contends  that  all  things  human  find  their  deepest  structural  frame- 
work in  narratives  or  stories  of  some  kind.  In  other  words,  narratives  shape  human 
experience.  He  follows  the  view  of  Northrop  Fry  that  the  biblical  narratives  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  form  the  deepest  narrative  structures  which  have  shaped 
all  other  narratives  of  Western  civilization.  In  this  time  of  cultural  pluralism  and 
rapid  social  change,  persons  may  become  disconnected  from  the  narratives  which 
give  value  and  meaning  to  their  experience.  The  result  is  a fragmented  identity  and 
loss  of  moral  context. 

Pastoral  care,  therefore,  should  help  people  become  reconnected  to  biblical  nar- 
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ratives.  The  goal  of  pastoral  care,  says  the  author,  is  “to  help  persons  to  live  in  the 
modern  world  with  a sustaining  consciousness  of  the  Judeo-Christian  narrative  that 
tells  them  who  they  are  and  who  they  are  to  be”  (p.  30).  Pastoral  care  which  per- 
forms such  a function  must  have  recovered  its  biblical  and  theological  roots  without, 
however,  forsaking  what  has  been  gained  from  modern  psychology.  This  is  the 
point  at  which  practical  theology  enters  the  picture.  It  provides  a method  of  theo- 
logical reflection  in  which  biblical  narratives  are  brought  into  dialogue  with  stories 
arising  from  contemporary  situations  in  ministry. 

For  the  author,  narrative  theology  is  the  theological  school  which  can  best  inform 
the  needed  practical  theology.  In  chapter  two  he  explores  the  positions  of  several 
narrative  theologians  as  portrayed  by  Michael  Goldberg  in  Theology  and  Narrative: 
A Critical  Introduction.  Gerkin  then  develops  narrative  theology  concepts  for  pas- 
toral care,  emphasizing,  among  other  things,  the  bible  viewed  as  the  “story  of  God,” 
an  overarching  narrative  in  which  all  other  narratives  may  rest. 

When  the  narrative  theology  elements  are  shaped  into  a coherent  pattern  and  are 
brought  to  bear  on  any  ministry  situation,  then  what  the  author  calls  narrative 
hermeneutical  practical  theology  is  being  done.  It  is  hermeneutical  in  the  sense  that 
the  one  doing  the  practical  theological  reflection  is  interpreting  both  biblical  and 
situational  stories.  The  goal  of  such  practical  theology  is  “transformation"  of  the 
human  story. 

Borrowing  the  critical  correlation  method  from  David  Tracy,  the  author  argues 
in  chapter  three  that  the  biblical  narrative  is  to  be  correlated  with  other  stories 
which  shape  modern  life.  Gerkin  translates  this  correlational  method  into  herme- 
neutical terms  based  on  the  interpretation  theory  of  Hans-Georg  Gadamer  found 
in  Truth  or  Method.  The  correlation  becomes  a “fusion  of  horizons,”  and  as  the 
Christian  and  other  horizons  of  meaning  come  together  transformation  may  hap- 
pen. This  method  is  complicated  somewhat  by  the  additional  components  of  time, 
multiple  pastoral  perspectives,  and  the  eschatological  perspective,  all  of  which  the 
author  schematizes  helpfully. 

The  method  of  narrative  hermeneutical  practical  theology  is  demonstrated 
through  a case  interpretation  in  chapter  four.  The  case  interpretation  is  very  helpful 
because  it  effectively  demonstrates  the  method  and  makes  it  seem  manageable. 
Also,  it  accurately  portrays  many  factors  which  pastors  must  take  into  account  when 
engaged  in  pastoral  care  situations. 

In  the  final  chapter  Gerkin  sets  forth  an  image  of  the  pastoral  care  practitioner 
as  “interpretive  guide,”  characterized  as  a wise  and  caring  conversation  partner  to 
persons  encountered  during  the  daily  life  of  pastoral  ministry.  Not  confined  to  in- 
dividual and  relational  issues,  the  interpretive  guide  explores  many  levels  of  con- 
cern— everything  from  life  cycle  issues  to  corporate  responsibility  and  social  justice. 

Widening  the  Horizons  is  important  for  practical  and  pastoral  theology  on  several 
counts.  First,  Gerkin  creatively  envisions  ways  of  addressing  the  negative  effects  of 
cultural  pluralism  in  pastoral  care.  Second,  pastors  typically  must  weigh  the  impact 
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of  many  perspectives  and  dimensions  which  are  components  of  pastoral  care  situa- 
tions. In  this  book  the  complexity  is  not  covered  over.  Indeed,  one  value  of  narrative 
practical  theology  is  that  it  provides  a method  of  theological  reflection  that  takes  the 
various  factors  into  account.  Third,  the  author  is  willing  to  grapple  with  difficult 
issues.  Addressing  the  relationship  between  practical  theology  and  pastoral  care  is 
no  easy  task.  Yet,  he  is  able  to  walk  a fine  line  between  abstract  and  concrete  con- 
cerns in  order  to  address  a wide  audience. 

Such  a delicate  balance  does  have  some  costs,  however.  For  example,  Gerkin  does 
not  critique  narrative  theology  (which  is  acknowledged  in  the  epilogue).  Failure  to 
assess  the  strengths  and  limitations  of  narrative  theology  has  several  consequences. 
First,  no  empirical  grounds  are  provided  to  support  the  claim  that  narrative  struc- 
ture is  a universal  at  the  base  of  all  human  life.  On  what  basis  is  the  claim  to  be 
accepted?  Second,  genre  issues  need  to  be  taken  more  seriously.  The  author  tends 
to  treat  narrative,  or  story,  globally.  Stories,  however,  are  always  of  a particular 
kind,  and  the  meanings  disclosed  do  not  become  disconnected  from  their  genre. 
More  attention  to  this  issue  could  provide  the  means  for  assessing  which  biblical 
stories  are  appropriate  for  specific  kinds  of  situations.  Third,  no  means  for  making 
judgments  about  interpretations  of  stories  is  provided.  On  what  basis  are  some  bib- 
lical interpretations,  for  example,  judged  to  be  better  or  worse  than  others? 

Regarding  practical  theology  reflection  itself,  the  author  says  that  such  reflection 
can  occur  at  many  levels  of  abstraction.  It  may  happen  in  dinner  table  conversation 
or  in  sophisticated  thinking,  though  always  within  the  confines  of  ongoing  ministry 
or  other  life  situations.  Assessing  what  the  different  levels  of  abstraction  are  and 
what  differences  they  make  in  the  reflective  process  would  be  valuable. 

Charles  Gerkin  has  provided  much  food  for  thought  for  practical  and  pastoral 
theology.  Pastors,  especially  those  oriented  toward  narrative  theology,  will  find  in 
Widening  the  Horizons  an  “interpretive  guide”  which  should  lead  to  fruitful  discov- 
eries. Though  confined  to  pastoral  care  in  this  work,  narrative  practical  theology  is 
applicable  to  other  ministries  as  well.  Hopefully,  Gerkin  will  expand  his  practical 
theology  horizon  to  include  them  in  the  future. 

Gene  Fowler 
Memphis  Theological  Seminary 

Sloat,  John  W.  Lord,  Maty?  Us  One.  Valley  Forge,  PA:  Judson  Press,  1986.  Pp. 
141. 

This  is  a good  book.  Apart  from  its  quality  and  usefulness  it  has  an  appeal  to  this 
reviewer  because  it  fulfills  the  promise  seen  in  the  classroom  three  decades  ago  in  a 
student  whose  subsequent  investment  of  twenty-six  years  in  the  same  parish  is  bear- 
ing now  the  fruit  and  satisfaction  this  book  describes.  Minister  of  the  Northminster 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Castle,  PA,  John  Sloat  recounts  superbly  an  experi- 
ential and  professional  pilgrimage  lived  out  within  the  context  and  framework  of  a 
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modern  parish.  It  is  not,  however,  a solitary  venture.  Throughout  seven  chapters  he 
carries  his  congregation  along  with  him  and  he  teaches  us  because  in  this  communal 
endeavor  he  himselt  has  been  taught  and  has  experienced  from  it  a sense  of  real 
completion  and  fulfillment. 

In  the  course  of  these  pages  the  author  discusses  four  basic  categories  into  which 
the  living,  moving,  and  having  their  being  of  the  average  congregation  falls:  tradi- 
tional, authoritarian,  activist,  and  transcendent.  Each  of  these  is  explored  separately 
and  from  within  a solidly  pastoral  experience  and  rounded  out  finally  with  well- 
balanced  evaluation.  The  accounting  is  drawn  w'ith  honest  references  to  the  pluses 
and  minuses  of  the  author’s  own  ministry  and  through  these  he  shows  clearly  and 
realistically  how  necessary  the  contributions  of  these  four  forms  of  expression  are 
as  long  as  they  are  exercised  in  concert  and  not  in  singular  isolation. 

Young  ministers  entering  upon  their  earlier  parish  experiences  will  find  here  a 
sensible  handling  of  matters  that  both  harass  and  enhance  the  church’s  work  and 
mission  today  both  locally  and  worldwide.  Two  helpful  appendices  are  included, 
“Finding  Your  Own  Position”  and  “Putting  the  Theory  to  Work.”  Any  wide- 
awake study  group  would  find  here  a useful  guidebook  for  a w'hole  season  of  ex- 
ploration and  debate. 

Donald  Macleod 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Wyckoff,  D.  Campbell  (ed.).  Renewing  the  Sunday  School  and  the  CCD.  Birming- 
ham, AL:  Religious  Education  Press,  1986.  Pp.  254. 

Wyckoff,  D.  Campbell,  and  Henrietta  T.  Wilkinson  (eds.).  Beautiful  Upon  the 
Mountains:  A Handbook^  for  Church  Education  in  Appalachia.  Memphis:  Board  of 
Christian  Education  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  1984.  Pp.  186. 

In  a wonderfully  humorous  but  telling  article  published  in  Religious  Education  in 
1980,  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff,  Princeton  Seminary’s  Thomas  W.  Synnott  Professor 
of  Christian  Education  Emeritus,  said  the  American  Protestant  Sunday  school  was 
“as  American  as  crabgrass."  He  meant  that  as  a compliment.  Crabgrass  may  not  be 
your  ideal  for  a lawn,  but  it  takes  root  when  almost  nothing  else  will,  spreads  like 
wildfire,  and  requires  no  sophisticated  gardening  skills  to  keep  alive.  And  it’s  vir- 
tually impossible  to  kill  off. 

No  one  is  more  realistic  about  the  Sunday  school  than  Wyckoff.  He  knows  it  is 
not  the  deluxe  model  of  religious  education  and  realizes  that  it  does  not  meet  every 
desire  or  need.  But  he  also  recognizes  its  virtues  and  is  willing  to  advocate  this  good, 
but  humble,  garden  variety  institution  when  few  of  the  sophisticates  deign  even  to 
admit  its  existence.  Renewing  the  Sunday  School  and  the  CCD  is  a more  extended 
attempt  than  the  earlier  article  to  take  this  still  lively  educational  enterprise  seri- 
ously. To  do  so,  Wyckoff  has  assembled  a strong  core  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
educators  to  look  again  at  the  history  of  the  Sunday  school  and  its  parallel  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  (the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine),  gather  and  as- 
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sess  the  empirical  data  that  are  available  about  their  present  conditions,  analyze  and 
evaluate  their  present  and  future,  and  discuss  what  is  needed  for  their  continuing 
strength  and  renewal. 

Only  in  one  period  of  its  history  has  the  Protestant  Sunday  school  really  tried  to 
be  a context  for  a systematic  theological  education  for  the  church.  This,  according 
to  Jack  Seymour’s  chapter,  was  during  the  neo-orthodox  period  of  the  1940s,  1950s, 
and  early  1960s.  During  the  post-WWII  period,  massive  resources  were  bent  to- 
ward making  the  church  a “teaching  church,”  and  the  church  school  (buttressed  by 
very  carefully  produced  curriculum  materials,  a major  national  and  regional  sup- 
port system,  and  a large  crew  of  professional  religious  educators)  was  placed  at  the 
center  of  it.  Presbyterians,  it  is  no  real  surprise,  were  at  the  forefront.  Their  Chris- 
tian Faith  and  Life  and  Covenant  Life  materials  for  children,  youth,  and  adults  were 
written  largely  by  professors  at  the  theological  seminaries,  and  the  model  was  cop- 
ied by  many  other  mainline  Protestant  churches. 

The  story  of  what  led  up  to  this  and  what  has  followed  is  fascinating.  The  Sun- 
day school  has,  until  recently,  always  had  grandiose  aims:  at  various  periods  to 
sustain  American  democracy,  to  provide  the  needed  moral  dimension  to  the  Amer- 
ican educational  system,  or  to  save  the  youth  of  the  country.  Such  aims  have  regu- 
larly been  disappointed.  But  when  it  is  seen  for  what  it  is — partly  an  effective  evan- 
gelistic arm  of  the  church,  a door  through  which  people  may  enter  its  life  and 
mission;  partly  a setting  in  which  the  stories,  questions,  and  experiences  of  partici- 
pants can  be  shared  in  close  fellowship;  and  partly  an  educational  endeavor  at  the 
primary  level  in  which  people  are  introduced  to  the  most  basic  beliefs,  resources, 
and  practices  of  the  faith — it  can  be  appreciated  for  what  it  does  and  helped  to  do 
what  it  can  do  better. 

The  CCD  never  had  the  centrality  in  American  Catholic  life  that  the  Sunday 
school  has  had  in  American  Protestantism.  Instead,  Catholic  parochial  schools,  to- 
gether with  the  liturgical  and  social  life  of  the  parish,  were  the  main  Catholic  edu- 
cational and  socializing  institutions.  Though  its  roots  go  back  to  the  work  of  a 
sixteenth-century  Italian  priest,  CCD  is  largely  a twentieth-century  phenomenon, 
built  on  the  model  of  the  Sunday  school  to  supplement  the  schools  and  provide 
catechetical  instruction  to  the  population  of  children  and  youth  in  public  schools. 
Catholics  have  always  known,  better  than  the  Protestants,  that  the  once-a-week, 
brief  educational  experience  could  not  accomplish  what  a thorough  religious  in- 
struction and  enculturation  requires.  It  has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be,  seen 
as  a partial  (and  perhaps  even  stopgap)  measure. 

Contemporary  evangelicals,  black  churches,  and  small  rural  churches  probably 
understand  what  the  Sunday  school  is  and  is  not  better  than  any.  This  is  why  their 
Sunday  schools  are  often  better  cared  for  and  more  central  to  the  life  of  the  congre- 
gation. And  this,  in  turn,  may  have  something  to  do  with  their  effectiveness.  The 
Bible  has  always  been  the  main  textbook,  and  the  teachers  are  not  expected  to  be 
educational  experts  but  good,  loving  examples  of  the  life  of  faith  and  passers-on  of 
the  community’s  lore  and  values.  Evangelism  has  been  a central  purpose  of  the 
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evangelical  schools,  while  in  the  black  churches  the  Sunday  school  is  conceived  as 
an  environment  for  the  development  of  black  talent  and  leadership. 

The  major  lesson  of  this  volume  is  that  we  cannot  expect  the  Sunday  school  to 
be  more  than  it  can  be.  It  the  church  is  to  educate,  it  must  employ  a variety  of 
means  and  institutions.  Among  religious  educators  today,  both  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, the  parish  or  congregation  as  a whole  is  seen  as  a potentially  strong  educa- 
tional environment  in  which  worship  and  preaching,  mission  and  service,  fellow- 
ship and  pastoral  care,  and  the  organization  ot  parish  life  all  have  important  roles 
to  play.  In  addition,  larger  public  educational  resources,  including  mass  media,  call 
for  attention.  The  renewal  of  these  educational  forces  may  have  the  effect  of  re- 
newal in  the  Sunday  school  and  the  CCD.  For  these  suffer  when  they  have  to  go  it 
alone;  they  flourish  when  other  educational  means  play  their  appropriate  role.  This 
has  been  the  case  whenever  they  have  been  strong  in  the  past  and  is  now  the  case 
where  they  are  strong  at  present.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  this  will  change 
in  the  future.  A “systemic”  vision  of  religious  education,  in  which  the  Sunday  school 
and  the  CCD  have  an  important  but  not  exhaustive  role  to  play,  seems  both  histor- 
ically and  prospectively  the  most  appropriate  point  of  view.  As  for  renewal  in  the 
Sunday  school  and  CCD  themselves,  perhaps  Wyckoff s advice  in  his  summarizing 
chapter  says  it  best:  “Genuine  renewal  comes  to  the  Sunday  school  as  its  character 
and  responsibility  are  defined  in  the  process  of  rediscovery,  as  it  knows  and  draws 
on  the  sources  of  its  power,  as  it  focuses  on  meeting  imperative  needs,  and  as  it  is 
realistic  about  the  sources  that  it  needs  to  accomplish  its  tasks.” 

Beautiful  Upon  the  Mountains  provides  an  interesting  case  study  in  taking  the 
systemic  approach  seriously  in  relation  to  a particular  cultural  situation.  Written  in 
three  parts,  this  handbook  on  Christian  education  in  Appalachia  tells  the  story  of 
the  region  and  provides  three  specific  educational  models  plus  suggestions  for  de- 
veloping leadership.  Though  specifically  written  for  those  who  work  in  the  Appa- 
lachian context,  the  approach  to  thinking  about  Christian  education  here  provides 
a good  example  of  how  it  might  be  done  in  any  specific  sub-culture. 

The  best  and  most  culturally  sensitive  section  of  the  book  is  the  part  written  by 
Wyckoff  himself  on  Appalachian  cultural  characteristics  and  values,  and  the  way 
Christian  education  must  be  understood  and  carried  out  in  the  light  of  them.  For  a 
perceptive,  appreciative,  and  constructive  introduction  to  these  matters,  one  need 
look  no  further.  One  of  the  dilemmas  for  educators  in  Appalachia  is,  as  Wyckoff 
puts  it,  that,  especially  in  rural  situations,  “attitudes  toward  education  contain  a 
suspicion  of  formal  institutions  and  a respect  for  independence  and  self-sufficiency. 
Traditionally,  people  have  learned  informally  and  experientially  what  they  most 
needed  to  know  to  meet  the  day-to-day  needs  of  a relatively  simple  society."  In  this 
context,  educators  who  wish  to  promote  value  change  from  the  outside  and  through 
processes  of  analytical  and  critical  reflection  will  find  themselves  swimming  up- 
stream against  a heavy  current.  In  the  light  of  this  fact.  Wyckoff  insists  on  three 
principles  that  Christian  education  leaders  working  in  Appalachia  must  be  gov- 
erned by:  (i)  “Realize  the  necessity  of  listening  and  learning  on  the  part  ot  any 
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outsider”;  (2)  “Emphasize  enhancing  and  working  creatively  within  the  Appala- 
chian culture  and  tradition  so  that  values  may  be  affirmed”;  and  (3)  “Support  the 
informal  educational  process  that  is  normative  to  Appalachia.”  This  is  extremely 
sound  advice.  In  the  light  of  it,  the  renewal  of  Christian  education  in  Appalachia 
must  clearly  involve  more  than  the  renewal  of  the  Sunday  school.  It  will  require 
cooperation  among  churches,  ministers,  local  colleges  and  schools,  and  community 
service  agencies;  coordination  with  national,  regional,  and  local  governments;  atten- 
tion to  mass  media  and  area  transportation  facilities;  and  close  personal  involve- 
ments with  families,  households,  and  congregations  of  all  sorts  (including  the  more 
sectarian  varieties). 

The  three  educational  models  provide  some  useful  starting  points  for  reworking 
the  format  and  approach  of  Christian  education  in  Appalachia.  The  most  promising 
is  Frederick  Doscher’s  “family/congregation”  model.  Picking  up  on  Wyckoff  s sug- 
gestion that  Appalachian  education  must  involve  people  in  “reflecting  on  their  his- 
tory and  engaging  in  dialogue  on  the  significance  of  the  events  that  take  place  in 
their  lives,”  Doscher  emphasizes  a conversational  approach  in  families  and  groups 
in  which  storytelling  has  a large  part  to  play.  Thomas  Groome’s  well-known 
“Christian  shared  praxis”  approach  is  represented  here  as  another  model  that  has 
potential  power  in  the  Appalachian  context.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  left  with 
a general  overview  of  Groome’s  theory  rather  than  an  example  of  how  it  might  be 
adapted  to  the  particular  sub-culture,  but  it  is  clear  that  creative  educators  who 
really  know  the  Appalachian  situation  could  make  significant  use  of  Groome’s  in- 
sights and  suggestions.  Ed  McNulty  contributes  a “music/youth”  model  in  which 
the  importance  of  music  in  both  Appalachian  culture  and  Christianity  as  a whole  is 
taken  seriously.  Though  most  of  the  emphasis  is  on  reflection  on  popular  music 
rather  than  on  the  understanding  and  creation  of  indigenous  music,  McNulty’s  sug- 
gestions are  promising.  He  includes  “lesson  plans”  on  and  texts  for  a great  variety 
of  songs,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  his  offerings  could  not  be  adapted  by  people 
who  work  with  youth  in  any  number  of  settings. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  book  is  the  third  section  on  leadership.  The  suggestions, 
and  especially  the  forms  to  be  used  to  implement  them,  seem  no  different  from  the 
kind  of  thing  a person  might  use  in  any  suburban  congregation.  The  lessons  taught 
by  Wyckoff  in  the  first  section  have  not  been  taken  seriously  and  little  new  thinking 
has  been  given  to  what  leadership  and  leadership  development  might  mean  specif- 
ically in  rural  Appalachia.  To  follow  these  suggestions,  it  seems  to  me,  would  mean 
to  introduce  precisely  the  impersonal,  formal  institutions  that  Wyckoff  says  Appa- 
lachians mistrust. 

Both  Renewing  the  Sunday  School  and  the  CCD  and  Beautiful  Upon  the  Mountains 
are  important  books  that  pastors  and  professional  educators  should  read  and  own. 
They  are  also  evidence  that  Cam  Wyckoff  has  hardly  been  idle  in  . . . shall  we  call 
it  retirement? 

Craig  Dykstra 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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Drabble,  Margaret  (ed.).  The  Oxford  Companion  to  English  Literature  (fifth  edi- 
tion). New  York,  NY:  Oxford  University  Press,  1985.  Pp.  1155.  $35.00. 

In  1932,  Sir  Paul  Harvey  edited  the  initial  edition  of  “The  Oxford  Companion 
to  English  Literature”  and  since  then  there  has  followed  the  celebrated  Oxford 
Companion  series,  bearing  such  distinguished  editorial  names  as  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch,  Henry  W.  Fowler,  Margaret  Nicholson,  et  aha.  These  classic  vol- 
umes identify  themselves  easily  on  the  reference  shelves  of  clergy  whose  sermonic 
references  and  research  take  them  into  the  more  qualitative  areas  of  our  literary 
heritage.  Margaret  Drabble,  English  novelist  and  biographer,  has  given  us  in  this 
volume  “the  most  outstanding  and  significant  revision  in  the  book’s  history.”  Her 
purpose  is  in  the  Harvey  tradition:  “to  provide  a useful  companion  to  ordinary 
everyday  readers  of  English  literature.” 

On  the  technical  side  alone  the  statistics  are  impressive.  There  are  more  than 
nine  thousand  entries  w'hich  include  three  thousand  concise  biographies  of  authors 
born  prior  to  1939  (from  Chaucer  to  William  Golding),  two  thousand  plot  sum- 
maries of  novels  and  plays  and  the  central  themes  of  many  poems  from  Beowulf  to 
The  Waste  Land.  Included  also  are  the  emergence  of  new  schools  and  currents  of 
thought,  e.g.,  existentialism,  and  summary  accounts  of  such  diverse  subjects  as  lit- 
erary societies,  censorship,  copyright,  history  of  the  calendar  with  numerical  tables, 
and  names  of  artists  and  composers  whose  roles  have  been  ancillary  to  the  body  of 
classic  writings. 

A critical  compendium  of  this  kind  comes  under  the  scrutiny  of  examiners  in 
search  of  omissions  or  for  reasons  for  inclusions.  Editor  Drabble  has  not  hesitated 
to  excise  listings  that  have  become  common  coin  in  any  conversation  among  stu- 
dents and  readers  of  well-known  authors.  She  has  included,  however,  a generous 
collection  of  contemporary  names  of  persons  and  movements  for  handy  or  ready 
reference;  for  example,  Theater  of  the  Absurd,  the  Beatles,  Feminist  writings, 
Structuralism,  and  newly-discovered  data  regarding  older  writings.  Shakespeare, 
Shelley,  and  Milton,  of  course,  are  there,  but  from  our  American  side  we  note  Bel- 
low, Williams,  Roth,  Mailer,  and  a number  of  others.  A useful  technique  is  em- 
ployed where  an  asterisk  beside  a name  indicates  there  is  a separate  article  or  no- 
tation on  the  same  subject  elsewhere  (cf.  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian 
Church , 1974). 

A volume  of  such  diversity  and  dimensions  comes  to  us  as  a literary  event.  Teach- 
ers and  preachers  in  pulpit  and  classroom  will  avoid  time-consuming  searches  for 
data  of  both  fact  and  opinion  with  this  companion  near  at  hand.  It  is  a treasury  of 
rare  usefulness. 

Donald  Macleod 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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